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THE  WELSH  GIRL 


SCENE.— An  Apartment  in  an  Old  House  of  Sir 
Owen  Griffiths,  in  VKalcs.  Door  at  the  back  oj  the 
stage  leading  into  the  hall.  Doors  right  and  left  to 
the  different  apartments.  Chairs,  tables,  sofa, 

&c. 


ALFRED  discovered,  sitting  at  table,  reading. 
David  Jones  is  heard  speaking  as  if  to  Servants. 

David.  (Without.)  Yes;  I  toll  you  he’ll  be  here 
directly;  so  mako  haste  and  get  him  a  good 
dinner. 

Alf.  What’s  that  I  hear  ? 


Enter  DAYID. 


You  here,  David ! 

David.  Yes;  here  I  am  ! 

Alf.  (Aside.)  Blunt  a3  ever.  (Aloiul.)  What 
chance  has  given  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 


pany,  pray  ? 

David.  No  chance,  but  the  commands  of  Sir 
Owen.  I  have  been  sent  forward  to  announce  his 
arrival . 

Alf.  My  uncle  on  his  road  hither  ?  What  the 
deuce  has  brought  him  down  here,  to  a  place  he 
has  not  been  near  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 


at  least  ? 

David.  One  of  his  whims.  Ho  wants  to  see  his 
steward,  he  says,  and  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
condition  the  old  house  is  in.  He’ll  be  pleased  to 
find  you  here. 

Alf.  Do  you  think  so?  I  came  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Welsh  air. 

David.  And  ale,  I  suppose ;  the  Welsh  ale, 
you  know.  ( Smacks  his  lips.)  Capital  stuff ! 

Alf.  Capital  stuff  indeed,  David.  But  I  was 
tired  of  Loudon  and  its  gaieties  and  gravites ;  the 
former,  of  necessity,  introduces  one  to  the  latter. 
One  goes  on  heedlessly  enjoying  one’s  self  for  the 
timc°with  the  gayest  of  the  gay  when  suddenly 
one’s  career  is  arrested  by  a  regiment  of  most 
grave  and  potent  creditors,  and  that  spoils  all,  you 
know,  David. 

David.  Aye,  I  dare  say  it  does ;  butuever  mind,  a 
good  marriage  will  settle  all  that  for  you. 

Alf.  Indeed! 

David.  Yes;  Sir  Owen  has  got  an  excellent 
match  in  his  eye  for  you;  and  I  ve  no  doubt,^  if 
you  consent  and  don’t  make  any  fuss  about  it 
and  why  should  you  ? — he’ll  pay  all  your  debts 

again.  ,,  -t 

Alf.  (Smiling.)  He’ll  never  pay  them,  David, 

upon  those  conditions. 

David.  Ah,  take  care  what  you  are  about;  you 
know  how  passionate  and  whimsical  Sir  Owen  is  . 
Take  my  advice,  and  marry  anybody. 


Alf.  It’s  not  to  bo  done,  D^ivid !  There  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  David — I  am  already 
married ! 

David.  The  devil  you  are!  And,  of  course,  you 
have  married  the  very  girl  that  Sir  Owen  insisted 
on  your  not  marrying  ? 

Alf.  Precisely. 

David.  And  without  any  money  ? 

Alf.  Not  a  shilling. 

David.  Yon  have  done  very  wrong. 

Alf.  I  can’t  help  it,  David.  Couldn’t  you  have 
guessed,  now,  that  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  very  particular  that  would  make  me  come 
and  live  here,  even  for  a  single  day  ?  By  Jove,  I 
wouldn’t  remain  in  this  crazy  old  castle  half  a 
minute  by  myself  for  a  dukedom. 

David.  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  she 
is  with  you  here  ? 

Alf.  In  this  very  house. 

David.  Then  it’s  all  over  with  you.  You’d 
better  have  shot  yourself — aye,  much  better,  for 
then  you’d  have  been  provided  for. 

Alf.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  pleasant,  certainly. 

David.  Yes ;  it’s  all  very  well  to  laugh  now,  but 
you  won’t  laugh  if  Sir  Owbn  should  catch  a 
glimpse  of  your  lady. 

Alf.  I  know  my  danger — I’ve  snmggled  a  wife, 
one  of  the  sort  altogether  prohibited,  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  duty— it  would  play  the  deuce  with  me 
in  my  uncle’s  exchequer. 

AIR.— Alfred. 

“New  Year’s  Night.” 

Pride,  the  coast  of  joy  blockading. 

Would  declare  her  contraband ; 

And,  for  thus  his  laics  evading, 

Sei:cc — condemn — the  goods  Pd  land. 

Spurning  customs  mean  and  narrow. 

Which  would  make  of  hearts  a  trade, 

Ours,  both  marked  by  Love’s  “  broad  arrow,’* 
Duty  but  to  Hymen  paid. 

Spurning,  &c. 

Well,  but  tell  me  what’s  to  bo  done !  What  can 
we  do  with  her  to  keep  her  out  of  my  uncle’s 
sight  ? 

David.  Lock  her  up  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms. 

Alf.  Oh,  that  won’t  ao—slie  wouldn’t  agree  to 
that,  I  can  toll  you— she  is  a  little  headstrong 
body,  very  fond  of  having  her  own  way ! 

David.  You  were  talking  of  a  tcomaji,  yon  know. 

Alf  Well,  well,  don’t  favour  me  with  auv 
remarks  but  those  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  David, 
What  can  we  do  that  she  won’t  object  to  ?  She’ll 
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THE  WELSH  GIRL 


SCENE. — An  Apartment  in  an  Old  House  of  Sir 
Owen  Griffiths,  in  Wales.  Boor  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  leading  into  the  hall.  Boors  rigid  and  left  to 
the  different  apartments.  Chairs,  tables,  sofa, 

&c. 

ALFRED  discovered,  sitting  at  table,  reading. 
Bavid  Jones  is  heard  speaking  as  if  to  Servants. 

Bavid.  (Without.)  Yes;  I  tell  you  lie’ll  be  here 
directly;  so  mako  baste  and  get  bim  a  good 
dinner. 

Alf.  AVliat's  that  I  bear  ? 

Enter  DAVID.  ' 

You  hero,  David ! 

Bavid.  Yes;  here  I  am  ! 

Alf.  (Aside.)  Blunt  as  ever.  (Alovid.)  What 
chance  has  given  us  the  pleasure  of  your  com¬ 
pany,  pray  ? 

Bavid.  No  chance,  but  the  commands  of  Sir 
Owen.  I  have  been  sent  forward  to  announce  his 
arrival. 

A  If.  My  uncle  on  his  road  hither  ?  W  hat  the 
deuce  has  brought  him  down  here,  to  a  place  he 
has  not  been  near  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life 
at  least  ? 

Bavid.  One  of  his  whims.  Ho  wants  to  see  his 
steward,  he  says,  and  to  ascertain  what  sort  of 
condition  the  old  house  i3  in.  He’ll  be  pleased  to 
find  you  here. 

Alf.  Do  you  think  so  ?  I  came  here  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Welsh  air. 

Bavid.  And  ale,  I  suppose;  the  Welsh  ale, 
you  know.  (Smacks  his  lips.)  Capital  stuff ! 

Alf.  Capital  stuff  indeed,  David.  But  I  was 
tired  of  London  and  its  gaieties  and  gravites ;  the 
former,  of  necessity,  introduces  one  to  the  latter. 
One  goes  on  heedlessly  enjoying  one’s  self  for  the 
time'with  the  gayest  of  the  gay  when  suddenly 
one’s  career  is  arrested  by  a  regiment  of  most 
grave  and  potent  creditors,  and  that  spoils  all,  you 
know,  David. 

Bavid.  Aye,  I  dare  say  it  does ;  but  never  mind,  a 
good  marriage  will  settle  all  that  for  you. 

Alf.  Indeed! 

Bavid.  Yes;  Sir  Owen  has  got  an  excellent 
match  in  his  eye  for  yon;  and  I’ve  no  doubt,  if 
you  consent  and  don’t  make  any  fuss  about  it — 
and  why  should  you  P — he’ll  pay  all  your  debts 
again. 

Alf.  (Smiling.)  He’ll  never  pay  them,  David, 
upon  those  conditions. 

Bavid.  Ah,  take  care  what  you  are  about;  yon 
know  how  passionate  and  whimsical  Sir  Owen  is  ! 
Take  my  advice,  and  marry  anybody. 


Alf.  It’s  not  to  bo  done,  David !  There  is  an 
insurmountable  obstacle,  David — I  am  already 
married ! 

Bavid.  Tho  devil  you  are !  And,  of  course,  yon 
have  married  the  very  girl  that  Sir  Owen  insisted 
on  your  not  marrying  ? 

Alf.  Precisely. 

Bavid.  And  without  any  money  ? 

Alf.  Not  a  shilling. 

Bavid.  Yon  have  done  very  wrong. 

Alf.  I  can’t  help  it,  David.  Couldn’t  you  have 
guessed,  now,  that  there  must  have  been  some¬ 
thing  very  particular  that  -would  make  me  come 
and  live  here,  even  for  a  single  day  ?  By  Jove,  I 
wouldn’t  remain  in  this  crazy  old  castle  half  a 
minute  by  myself  for  a  dukedom. 

Bavid.  Why,  you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  she 
is  with  you  here  ? 

Alf.  In  this  very  house. 

Bavid.  Then  it’s  all  over  with  you.  You’d 
better  have  shot  yourself — aye,  much  better,  for 
then  you’d  have  been  imovided  for. 

Alf.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Very  pleasant,  certainly. 

Bavid.  Yes ;  it’s  all  very  well  to  laugh  now,  but 
you  won’t  laugh  if  Sir  Owfen  should  catch  a 
glimpse  of  your  lady. 

Alf.  I  know  my  danger— I’ve  smuggled  a  wife, 
one  of  the  sort  altogether  prohibited,  not  ad¬ 
mitted  to  duty— it  would  play  the  deuce  with  me 
in  my  uncle’s  exchequer. 

AIR.— Alfred. 

“New  Year’s  Night.” 

Pride,  the  coast  of  joy  blockading, 

V/ould  declare  her  contraband ; 

And,  for  thus  his  laws  evading. 

Seize— condemn— the  goods  I’d  land. 

Spurning  customs  mean  and  narrow, 

Which  would  make  of  hearts  a  trade. 

Ours,  both  marked  by  Love’s  “  broad  arrow,’* 
Buty  but  to  Hymen  paid. 

Spurning,  &c. 

Well,  but  tell  me  what’s  to  be  done !  What  can 
we  do  with  her  to  keep  her  out  of  my  uncle’s 
sight  ? 

Bavid.  Lock  her  up  in  one  of  the  empty  rooms. 

Alf.  Oh,  that  won’t  do— she  wouldn’t  agree  to 
that,  I  can  tell  you— she  is  a  little  headstrong 
body,  very  fond  of  having  her  own  way ! 

Bavid.  You  were  talking  of  a  woman,  you  know. 

Alf.  Well,  well,  don’t  favour  me  with  any 
remarks  but  those  to  the  purpose,  Mr.  David 
What  can  we  do  that  she  won’t  object  to  ?  She’li 
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THE  WELSH  GIRL. 


want  to  see  Sir  William,  I  know.  Before  we  left 
town,  she  wished  to  go  to  him,  and  laugh  him  out 
of  his  nonsense,  as  she  calls  it,  but  I  was  afraid  to 
let  her. 

David.  He  does  not  know  her,  does  he  ? 

Alf.  No ;  he  has  never  seen  her. 

David.  Humph!  Well,  I  don’t  know,  I'm  sure. 
She  must  keep  out  of  his  way  for  a  while— but,  if 
he  should  happen  to  see  her,  we  must  say  she  is 
somebody. 

Alf.  But  who,  David— who  ? 

David.  Why,  if  I  remember  rightly,  old  Dora, 
at  the  lodge  here,  had  a  little  niece,  who  used  to 
come  now  and  then  on  a  visit  to  her.  She  must 
now  be  about  eighteen  years  old.  She  lived  with 
an  old  grandfather. 

.41/.  I  have  not  seen  her. 

David.  Perhaps  she  is  not  here  just  now.  All 
the  better,  or  he  might  see  one  too  many. 

Alf.  Well,  well,  so  let  it  be.  That  will  do 
famously.  And  if  Sir  Owen  should  see  her,  not 
having  the  least  idea  of  her  being  my  wife,  he  will 
be  delighted  with  her— I  know  he  will.  She  is  so 
amiable,  so  graceful,  so  full  of  vivacity,  so  pretty, 

so -  In  short,  David,  she  is  a  perfect  pocket 

Yenus.  We’ve  only  been  married  eight  days. 

David.  Oh,  that’s  just  about  the  time  I  should 
have  guessed! 

Enter  JULIA,  running  in  from,  back  entrance. 

Julia.  Oh,  dear  Alfred,  what  is  this  I  hear? 
Your  uncle,  Sir  Owen,  expected  here  every  moment. 
Is  it  so  ? 

Alf.  It  is,  indeed.  But  you  need  not  care — you 
don’t  mind  him,  you  know. 

Julia.  Well,  I  don’t  think  I  do — much. 

Alf.  However,  I  think  for  the  present  it  will  be 
more  prudent  for  you  not  to  show  yourself  till  we 
see  what  sort  of  a  humour  he  is  in. 

Julia.  And — and  what’s  to  become  of  me,  pray  ? 

Alf.  (Smiling.)  Why,  we  did  think  of  locking 
you  up ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts,  we  determined 
that  we  would  let  you  have  your  liberty. 

David.  (To  Alfred.)  I  say,  you’d  better  let  him 
see  her.  The  old  boy  likes  to  look  at  a  pretty  woman, 
though  he  pretends  not  to  care  about  them. 

Julia.  Who  is  that  person,  Alfred  ? 

Alf.  That,  Julia,  is  my  old  friend,  David  Jones, 
whom  you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of,  who  used 
to  talk  me  to  sleep  with  his  old  stories.  He  knows 
my  uncle  well,  and  advises  that,  to  ward  off  the 
first  effects  of  Sir  Owen’s  rage,  it  would  be  better 
that  he  should  not  see  you  just  at  present  as  my 
wife. 

Julia.  Not  as  your  wife !  What  then,  pray, 
sir? 

Alf.  Now,  now,  be  quiet,  and  you  shall  hear. 

David.  (Aside.)  Hot  as  fire,  I  see.  All  the 
better.  I  hate  your  cold-blooded  people. 

Alf.  Old  Dora  has  a  niece  just  about  your  age, 
a  native  of  North  Wales - - 

Julia.  (Delighted.)  Oh,  I  know— you  want  me  to 
be  the  little  Welsh  girl  1  I’ll  do  it.  I  shall  like  it 
of  all  things. 

Air. — “  Hunting  the  Hare.,, 

Now,  look  you,  good  sir;  hur  was  born  at  Llan- 
b  err  is ; 

Hur  name  it  is  Tajjline — hur  father’s  is  Jones ; 
Hur  plays  on  the  harp ;  and  hur  pride  and  hur  care 
is 

To  sing  all  the  songs  that  hur  dear  country  owns. 


Ap  Rhys,  ap  Llewellyn,  ap  Griffiths,  ap  Madoc, 
Hur  grandfather' s  grandfather’ s  father-in-law 
Was  come  of  the  blood  of  the  famous  Caradoc, 
Who  with  Julius  Ccesar  once  played  at  see-saw. 


D^avid.  }  Capital !  Brava,  brava  ! 

Julia.  But  what  about  old  Dora?  Will  you  be 
able  to  make  her  understand  what  she  is  to  say 
and  do  ? 

David.  Leave  that  to  me,  miss — ma'am — I  beg 
pardon — I’ll  undertake  to  make  her  know  her  right 
hand  from  her  left. 

Julia.  And  so  I  am  about  to  see  this  terrible 
uncle,  who,  without  knowing,  hates  me — me,  who 
am  so  well  inclined  to  love  him. 

David.  You  don’t  seem  to  be  very  much  afraid 
of  the  meeting,  though,  ma’am. 

Julia.  Afraid!  No;  why  should  I?  I  hear 
that  he  is  kind-hearted,  though  passionate; 
gallant,  though  somewhat  ancient— that  the  sight 
of  a — nice — pretty — little  woman  quite  agitates 
him  ;  and,  in  that  case,  you  know,  he’ll  have  the 
most  cause  to  be  afraid. 

Alf.  Dear  Julia,  you  can’t  fail  in  pleasing  him. 
I’m  sure. 

Julia.  Yes;  I  think  I  shall  succeed  wTith  him. 
My  father  always  used  to  say  that  he  was  sure  I 
should  accomplish  anything  I  ever  undertook,  I 
was  such  a  determined  little  devil ! 

David.  (Aside.)  She’s  a  capital  wench  1 

Alf.  Your  father! 

Julia.  Yes,  sir,  my  father;  a  man  of  sound, 
excellent  judgment. 

Alf.  You  see,  David.  I  told  you  what  a  little, 
wilful,  spoiled  thing  she  was. 

Julia.  I  should  like  to  know  which  of  ns  two 
have  proved  themselves  the  most  wilful.  Who 
married  a  little  girl  without  a  penny,  when  they 
were  particularly  desired  not  to  do  so?  You 
won’t  say  that  was  me,  I  hope  ?  But  I  had  better 
go  now  and  prepare.  Where  am  I  to  get  the  dress 
from,  though  ? 

David.  I’ll  go  and  find  old  Dora,  and  send  her  to 
you  directly. 

Alf .  There’s  the  carriage  ;  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
it  as  it  turned  the  corner  of  the  road. 

David.  Then  I  must  be  quick  ;  so,  your  servant, 
for  the  present. 


_  _  .  [ Exit  David. 

Julia .  Good-bye,  Alfred.  When  you  see  mo 
again,  you’ll  scarcely  know  me  yourself!  Oh, 
lud,  the  carriage  has  stopped ! 


u/  t  i.  j  t  n.  i  [  nuns  ojj9  c.  R.  H. 

Alt.  1  had  better  go  and  offer  my  arm  to  the  old 
gentleman. 


As  he  is  going  off  at  the  back,  enter  SIR  OWEN, 
followed  by  servants. 

Sir  0.  There,  there,  my  good  people— that  will 
do  !  I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you  !  But,  God 
bless  you,  don’t  smother  me!  [ Exeunt  Servants.! 
Their  joy  at  seeing  mo  is  really  very  troublesome l 
Well,  nephew,  you  little  thought  of  seeing  me  here, 
I  suppose  ? 

Alf.  It  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  certainly,  sir. 
But  how  have  you  borne  the  journey  ?  Without 
much  fatigue,  I  hope,  sir. 

Sir  0.  I’m  tired,  sir— very  tired!  This  plaguy 
gout  makes  an  old  man  of  me. 

five^’  ^4sid<’^  A  hard  case»  certainly,  at  seventy- 
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Sir  0.  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? 

Alf.  Only  a  few  days,  sir. 

Sir  0.  Humph,  the  old  house  does  not  look  so 
badly,  after  all.  . 

Alf.  By  no  means,  sir;  and  the  situation  is  de¬ 
lectable— hill  and  dale,  rock  and  river,  ruins  of 
castles  and  sylvan  cottages !  Oh,  I  could  live  here 

for  ever  1  ,  , 

Sir  0.  Very  well,  sir— very  well ;  pray  do!  Since 
you  have  become  so  suddenly  fond  of  solitude,  re- 
main  here,  and  reflect  upon  your  former  dissolute 
and  extravagant  conduct ! 

Alf.  I  will  reflect  upon  it,  sir,  provided  you  do 
not ;  but  do  not  spoil  the  pleasure  of  our  meeting 
by  giving  me  a  lecture.  Let's  forget  and  forgive. 
I’ll  excuse  all  the  little  annoyances  you  have  caused 
me;  you  do  the  same  by  me,  and  let’s  live 
happily  and  comfortably  together  for  the  rest  of 

our  lives.  .  ^  ,  ,  , 

Sir  0.  This  is  all  very  pretty ;  but.  I  m  not  to  be 
joked  or  bantered  out  of  my  opinion,  sir !  Live 
happily  and  comfortably  with  you,  indeed,  sir. 
Why,  you  never,  by  any  chance,  do  a  single  thing  I 
wish  you  to  do  l 

Alf.  Oh,  sir ! 

Sir  0.  Why,  you  puppy,  do  you  ?  Have  you 
given  up  that  marriage,  sir,  that  I  so  highly  dis¬ 
approve  ?  J  ,  ,  . 

Alf.  But,  dear  sir,  you  expect  one  to  do  im¬ 
possibilities  !  .  .  .  .  _  .  ,,,  . 

Sir  0.  It's  no  such  thing,  sir!  But  you  11  be 
sorry  for  it,  sir.  You’ll  have  cause  to  repent  your 
disobedience!  You’ll  go  on,  sir,  until  you  make 
me  discard  you  altogether,  and  drive  me  into  get¬ 
ting  a  wife  for  myself ! 

Alf.  Yon,  uncle  ? 

Sir  0.  Yes,  sir!  And  why  not,  pray  r 

Alf.  Why,  sir,  I  thought  you  had  too  much  re¬ 
gard  for  your  own  comfort ! 

Sir  0.  Comfort,  sir —you  are  no  comfort  to  me, 
at  all  events  !  I  couldn’t  be  worse  off  in  that  re¬ 
spect  !  I  want  a  companion,  sir.  You,  you  know, 
are  always  too  much  occupied  to  come  near  me. 

Alf.  Dear  sir,  I  must  beg  yonr  pardon,  for, 
really,  I  think  I  am  always  paying  you  visits. 

Sir  0.  Never,  sir,  but  when  you  want  me  to  be 
paying  vour  debts. 

Alf.  Well,  sir,  but  you  must  confess  that  s  very 

often.  «  fp 

Sir  O.  You'll  find  the  difference  when  I  m 
married,  sir!  I  dare  say  at  this  moment  you  are 
over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  Well,  well,  I  cant 
talk  about  that  now.  There,  go  along,  sir,  and 
send  the  steward  here.  .  . 

Alt'.  Dear  uncle,  now  you  are  going  to  desire 
him  to  give  me  some  money.  How  very  kind  of. 

y°Si'r  0.  It’s  no  such  thing,  sir!  But  where  the 
devil's  David  all  this  time  P 

Enter  DAVID,  hastily. 

David.  Here  lam.  . ,  %  „ 

Alf.  (As  he  goes  out,  aside  to  David.)  If  you  have 
“  opportunity,  talk  to  him  about 

Sir  0.  Where  have  you  been  to  all  this  time  ? 

David.  I  have  been  trying  to  make  all  things 
comfortable  for  you,  to  be  sure ;  but  I  don  t  know 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  it  or  not.  But 
it  ain’t  my  fault,  you  know.  You  would  come  all 
on  a  sudden  in  this  queer  way.  I  m  glad 


You’ll  have  somebody  to 


Alfred’s  here,  though, 
speak  to.  , 

Sir  0.  Well,  David,  I’m  not  sorry  for  that  my¬ 
self,  though  he  does  provoke  me.  But,  David,  tell 
me,  who  was  that  girl  I  saw  bounding  over  the 
hall  just  now  as  I  came  in? 

David.  1  didn’t  see  any  girl  in  the  hall;  but 
perhaps  it  was  old  Dora’s  niece— she  comes  here 
sometimes  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt.  She  may  be  here 

U°Sir  0.  (Rises.)  By  the  bye,  that  old  woman  is  a 
very  good  servant,  and  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 
It’s  too  often  the  case,  I  fear,  that  servants  who 
have  been  for  years  in  the  family  are  merely  looked 
upon  as  some  of  the  old  fixtures,  and  treated  ac¬ 
cordingly.  But  this  must  not  be  something  must 
be  done  for  her. 

David.  Because  she  happens  to  have  a  preity 
niece,  I  suppose  ? 

Sir  0.  What  an  old  fool  you  are !  What  s  her 
niece  to  me  ?  And  I  don’t  know  whether  she  is 
pretty  or  not,  for  I  didn’t  see  her  face.  There.iras 
a  time,  indeed,  when  I  might  have  been  a  little 
curious  about  such  matters,  but  now 
David.  Yes;  there  was  a  time,  indeed,  when  you 

were  a  precious - (Putting  his  hand  over  his 

mouth.)  I  was  going  to  say - 

Sir  0.  What,  sir— what  ? 

David.  Well,  a  bad  ’un,  then  !  But,  I  didn  t,  you 
know — I  didn’t - 

Sir  0.  Ha,  ha !  David,  that  was  when  I  was  a 
fine  young  man  of  five  and  twenty. 

David.  Yes,  I  know;  and  for  that  reason  you 
might,  I  think,  be  a  trifle  more  indulgent  to  that 
fine  young  man  of  five  and  twenty. 

Sir  0.  Not  at  all-  not  at  all !  I  can’t  look  upon 
it  in  the  same  light. 

David.  (Aside.)  No ;  because  now  you  are  obliged 
to  look  upon  it  through  your  spectacles. 

Sir  0.  What  are  you  muttering  about? 

David.  Nothing— nothing;  but  it’s  rather  hard 
upon  the  poor  boy,  I  think. 

Sir  0.  Now,  David,  don’t  talk  nonsense.  Can 
anything  be  more  stupid  or  ridiculous,  for  instance, 
than  that  love  affair  of  his  ? 

David.  Yes,  a  great  many  things;  but  you’ll 
alter  your  mind  about  that — I  know  you  will. 

Sir  0.  Never,  David— never !  Upon  that  point 
I  am  determined.  I  am  as  immovable  as  Harlech 
Castle.  Let  him  marry  the  young  lady  I  propose 
to  him,  and  I’ll  forgive  him  everything ;  but  if  he 
marries  that  girl,  I’ve  done  with  him— I’ve  done 
with  him  for  ever, 

David.  Now,  Sir  Owen,  suppose  he  does  marry 
her ;  it  will  be  a  shocking  crime,  certainly,  for  the 
young  man  to  marry  the  girl  he  loves.  I  suppose 
you  would  have  him  abandon  the  poor  thing  after 
gaining  her  affections,  and  would  give  him  au  extra 
five  thousand  pounds  to  become  a  villain. 

Sir  0.  David,  you  forget  yourself ! 

David.  No,  sir;  I  don’t  forget  myself. 

Sir  0.  (Agitated,  hut  angry.)  Humph !  If  he 
marries  that  girl.  I’ll  disinherit  him, 

David.  You  will  ?  And  what’ll  you  do  with  your 
money  ? 

Sir  0.  Leave  it  to  charities,  to  my  servants, 
to - 

David.  Don’t  leave  any  to  me,  for  d —  me  if  I’ll 
have  it.  What,  disinherit  your  own  nephew,  your 
poor  dear  sister’s  only  child— and  for  what  ? — for 
follies  which  he  inherits  from  his  uncle. 

Sir  0.  (Rises.)  How  do  you  presume  to  talk  to 
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mo  in  this  manner  ?  Now,  David,  don’t  argue  the 
point  with  me  any  more.  You’ll  put  me  in  a  pas- 
sion,  sdr  up  the  bile,  and  give,  me  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

(  throws  himself  on  the  sofa.) 
.  David.  It  drives  me  mad,  Sir  Owen,  to  see  you 
insist  on  making  miseries  for  yourself. 

Sir  0.  What  do  you  mean,  sir? 
lJavid.  Why,  if  yon  deprive  that  boy  of  the  means 
pi  living,  won  t  he  bo  miserable  ?  And  if  he  is 
miserable,  won  t  you  bo  miserable?  and  if  you’re 
miserable,  sha’n’t  I  be  miserable?  and  then  a 
pretty  life  you’ll  have  of  it!  I  answer  for  your 
being  uncomfortable  enough. 

Sir  0.  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  sir  ?  Be  silent, 
or  leave  the  room.  I  will  not  be  dictated  to  by 
my  footman. 

David.  ( Ajter  a  moment’s  pause  of  astonishment.) 
Footman !  Did  1  hear  right  ?  Was  it  footman  he 
said  f  After  all  these  years  of  service  in  war  and 
peace,  to  be  degraded  and  called  footman 1  And 
y°u>  Sir  Owen.  It’s  moro  than  I  can  bear. 
Vy  lien  I  faced  death  by  your  side — sliijmiate  was 
the  word  then,  sir — not  footman! 

Sir  .O'  (Much  agitated.  Aside.)  Poor  fellow, 
poor  fellow !  I’ve  hurt  his  feelings.  (Aloud.) 
David !  ‘ 

David.  I  can— I  have  borne  with  your  whims— 
•with  your  passion,  but  the  old  sailor  cannot,  will 
not,  put  up  with  a  degradation. 

Sir  0.  But,  David— what— a  tear ! 

David.  (Dashing  it  off.)  It  is  rage.  If  you  hadn’t 

been  my  commander,  I  would— you  should - 

Sir  0.  (Holding  out  his  hand.)  Come,  come, 
forget  it,  and  give  mo  your  hand. 

David.  (Turning  away.)  Humph  ! 

Sir  0.  (Getting  up.)  How’s  this  ?  You  refuse  to 
forgive  the  impetuosity  of  an  old  friend  ? 

David.  (Suddenly  turns,  and  takes  Sir  Owen’s 
hand.)  Oh,  Sir  Owen,  Sir  Owen  ! 

Sir  0.  There,  now  promise  me  to  forget  what 
has  passed.  I  was  wrong — very  wrong. 

David.  Sir  Owen,  it  was  my  fault. 

Sir  0.  No,  no;  I  was  to  blame. 

David.  I  tell  you  it  was  mo. 

Sir  0.  Why,  David,  you  are  never  going  to  begin 
again,  are  you?  Well,  well — let  me  advise  you 
now  don’t  talk  to  me  any  more  about  my  nephew 
—you  see  the  consequence.  Come,  promise  me 
that,  won’t  you  ? 

David.  As  you  please,  Sir  Owen. 

Sir  0.  Although  we’ve  had  a  breeze,  it  has  not 
been  a  very  grateful  one.  I’ll  even  try  the  more 
genial  air  of  heaven  for  a  while.  (David  offers 
his  arm.)  No,  thank  you,  David— old  friend— 
comrade ;  I  can  go  alone. 

David.  (Looking  after  Sir  Owen.)  He’s  a  gnod- 
hearted  old  chap,  after  all,  though;  but  he’s  got 
a  precious  lot  of  obstinacy  in  his  composition. 

Julia.  (Peeping  in,  dressed  as  a  Welsh  peasant, 
speaking  very  low.)  David,  David! 

David.  Oh,  you  may  come  in,  miss!  Sir  Owen’s 

not  here. 

Enter  JULIA,  followed  by  DORA. 

Julia.  Well,  David,  have  you  said  anything  to 
Sir  Owen  ?  How  does  he  seem  disposed  ? 

David,  He’s  indisposed ! 

Julia.  Indisposed? 

David.  To  hoar  anything  about  you,  I  mean, 
miss.  We  very  nearly  quarrelled,  and  I  have  been 
obliged  to  promise  I  won’t  mention  Mr,  Alfred’s 


name  to  him  any  more ;  so  I  must  leavo  you  to 
kght  your  own  battle. 

Jidia.  And  so  I  will,  like  a  good  soldier;  and  if 
my  attack  does  not  make  him  surrender  some  of 
hrn  prejudice  against  me,  my  name  isn’t  Julia. 
David.  I  hope  it  will,  from  my  heart. 

Julia.  It  must  it  shall !  I  have  always  had  mv 
own  way,  and  I  always  will,  if  I  can  get  it. 

David.  Now,  old  woman,  you  are  sure  you  know 
your  business  ? 

Dora.  Oh,  yes,  pless  you !  I  am  not  once,  by 
any  chance,  to  speak  the  truth,  look  you,  that’s 

It. 

David.  Humph  !  That  won’t  be  very  difficult,  1 
daresay.  Hush!  Hero  comes  Sir  Owen.  Sol’ll 
be  ofr,  miss. 

Julia.  He  will  call  me  miss. 

fcwSLfr  he  “•  ma’am-  Are  J0U  DOt 

Juliet.  No — o,  Dora.  Arc  you  ? 

Dora.  Why,  I  am  a  little/  ma’am.  Sir  Owen  is 
so  very  passionate,  look  you. 

(They  stand  aside.) 


Enter  SIR  OWEN,  not  observing  them,  and  scats 
himself  on  the  sofa. 


Sir  0.  So,  I  m  better  now.  What  a  rage  Daw 
put  himself  into !  Faith,  1  don’t  much  wonder  at 
it.  But  then  he  provoked  me  so  about  that  puppy 

tiilneifv,eW  °if  mliie — 7,  Hc’s  a  good-hearted  old 
after  a11’  and  would,  I  believe,  go 
to  the  devil  to  servo  me.  ’  b 

(During  this,  Julia  has  been  pushing 
Dora  forward,  who  appears  af  raid  to 
advance  ) 

Julia.  (Aside  to  Dora.)  There,  go.  He  reallv 
does  not  look  half  such  a  Turk  as  I  took  him  for 
Dora.  (To  Sir  Owen.)  I  peg  pardon.  Sir  Owen- 
perhaps  I  disturb  you.  ’  uweB’ 

what is'it?°’  U°5  ^ood  woman.  What  is  it- 

Dora.  I  come,  Sir  Owen,  to  pay  my  respects  to 
you;  and  I’ve  brought  my  little  niece,  look  you 
to  make  her  courtesy,  and  thank  you  for  y-oiu* 
kindness  to  her  old  aunt— for  although  wc  have 
not  seen  your  honour,  Cot  pless  you,  for  some 
years,  my  heart,  we  all  had  reason  to /eel  we  w£e 
not  forgotten  by  you.  J  'VC1° 

Sir  0.  And  so  that’s  your  niece,  Dora  ?  A  nice 
tidy-looking  lass,  indeed.  ce’ 

Dora.  Oh,  yes,  Sir  Owen;  she’s  very  tidy  But 
you  arc  busy,  sir.  We’d  better  go,  my  lovm  * 

Sir  0.  No,  no;  stay  a  minute.  (To  Julia  I 

\CCl'0ns  her  forward.  She  keeps 
i  ct)  eating.)  Is  that  your  way  of  coming  forward 
my  dear  ?  You  must  teach  her  better  than  that 
dame,  or  she  11  never  get  on  in  the  world  "  ’ 
Dora.  Yes,  Sir  Owen ;  but  she  has  not  loimbcen 

ink  tWPTeSSy°U’  (4s,‘de-)  Oh,  I  shouldn’t  have 
said  that,  I  suppose— it  is  the  truth.  (To  Julia  ) 

Come,  Taffline— come  and  speak  to  Sir  Owen. 

(She  takes  her  hand,  and  leads  her  for - 

bw  \  Su  °V:Cn  <jaZCS  at  her  f°r  some 

v  Im  C, ) 


Sir  O.  There’s  not  much  family  likeness,  dame 
Dora.  La,  don’t  you  think  so,  Sir  Owen  r 

rcortel  of  me 


look  you.  Aside.)  That  will  bo  Bure to  bo  right* 


nice,  quiet,  good 
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humoured,  modest-looking  girl.  (Julia  courtesies 
to  each  of  these  epithets.  To  Lora.)  Has  my  nephew 
seen  her  ? 

Lora.  Oh,  dear,  no,  Sir  Owen ;  I  have  kept  her 
out  of  Mr,  Alfred’s  sight.  I  should  not  havo 
brought  her  to  tho  castle  if  you  had  not  been  here. 
A  young  girl  of  that  age,  Sir  Owen,  is— a  young 
girl,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Decidedly. 

Lora.  And  they  aro  shocking  pcoplo  for  talking 
scandal  in  onr  village. 

Sir  ().  And  in  what  village  are  they  not,  I  should 
like  to  know  ? 

Lora.  Ah,  I  dare  say,  Sir  Owen,  they  are  all 
alike!  (To  Julia.)  What  have  you  done  with  your 
tongue,  Taffline?  Why  don’t  you  speak  to  liis 
honour  P 

Julia.  (With  the  Welsh  accent.)  I  don’t  know 
what  to  say  to  him,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Tell  me  how  old  you  are. 

Julia.  (Courtesying.)  Just  eighteen,  Sir  Owen. 

Lora.  Aye,  I  remember  it  very  well.  She  was 
born  the  morning  after  the  great  storm.  (Aside.) 
Lord  help  me,  I  hope  there  mayn’t  be  another 
after  that.  (Aloud.)  Now',  then,  my  dear,  make  a 
courtesy  to  Sir  Owen,  and  come  with  me,  for  I 
have  many  things  to  do  this  morning,  and  must  be 
bustling. 

Sir  0.  Stay  a  moment!  (Aside.)  I  must  find  out 
if  that  puppy  has  seen  the  girl.  (Aloud.)  Dora,  do 
yon  go  about  your  household  affairs  and  leave 
your  niece  with  me  a  little,  as  I  am  all  alone.  She 
will  amuse  me. 

Lora.  La,  Sir  Owen,  I  fear  she  will  not  be  much 
of  a  companion,  look  you.  She  will  not  speak  a 
word  hardly,  you  see,  sir. 

Sir  0.  Oh,  never  fear  ;  I’ll  make  her  speak ! 
She’ll  tell  me  all  her  little  secrets,  I’m  sure.  Per¬ 
haps  I  can  serve  her  in  some  way. 

Lora.  You  are  so  good,  Sir  Owen!  (To  Julia.) 
There,  don’t  be  shy,  and  talk  to  his  honour  like  a 
good  little  woman,  look  you. 

I  Exit,  r.  h. 

Sir  0.  Now,  child,  come  here,  and  let  us  have  a 
little  bit  of  quiet  chat.  Come,  come  1 

Julia.  I  daren’t. 

Sir  0.  Why  not  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  me  ? 

Julia.  Yes— if  yon  please,  sir— a  little,  look 
you. 

Sir  0.  But  I  don’t  please  that  you  should  be 
afraid  of  me.  I  wish  to  be  a  friend  to  you,  so  come 
nearer. 

Julia.  But  I  don’t  like  to  move  in  this  place,  for 
fear  I  should  fall. 

Sir  0.  For  fear  you  should  fall !  Why,  child — 
why  should  you  fall  here? 

Julia.  I  don’t  know.  But  when  I  left  my  native 
village,  they  told  me  that  a  young  girl  like  me 
should  be  very  cai-eful,  particularly  if  I  went  into 
great  houses,  and  saw  great  people,  for  if  I  made 
one  false  step,  and  had  a  fall,  I  should  never  rise 
again,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  (Smiling.)  Aye,  aye;  and  for  that  very 
reason  you  will  need  a  guide— a  friend.  (Gets  up, 
and  leads  her  to  the  front  of  the  stage.)  There,  so 
far  you  are  safe.  Now  sit  down.  (She  sits  timidly 
down  by  Sir  Owen.)  Now,  tell  me.  Ain’t  you  very 
dull  here,  with  no  company  but  your  old  aunt  ? 

Julia.  No. 

Sir  0.  No!  You  surprise  me;  for  I  daresay 
you’ve  left  a  sweetheart  now  behind  you  in  your 
own  little  village. 
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Julia.  Oh,  dear  no— oh,  dear  no !  Plcss  you,  I 
have  no  sweetheart ;  but  if  ever  I  should  have  one, 
I  should  love  him  for  one  reason  only,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Indeed !  And  what  may  that  be  ? 

Julia.  The  old  one  that  is  given  in  tho  song, 
look  you. 

Sir  0.  (Mimicking.)  “  In  the  song,  look  you.” 
Well,  then,  sing  me  the  song,  look  yon. 

AIR.— Julia. 

Welsh. — “  Allurement  of  love.” 

It  is  not  for  his  gold,  sir,  nor  for  Ire’s  young  and 
bold,  sir ; 

Nor  for  his  looks — though  handsome  as  a  morn  of 
spring  is  he ; 

I’ve  but  one  rule  for  loving,  sir,  but  that’s  the 
best  can  be — 

I  love  my  love,  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

For  youth  it  will  not  last,  sir,  and  beauty  fadeih 
fast,  sir, 

And  riches,  in  a  moment,  may  at  fortune’s  bidding 
jlee ; 

But  honest  hearts  no  change  can  know;  and  so, 
good  sir,  d’ye  see — 

I  love  my  love  because  I  know  my  love  loves  me. 

Sir  0.  (Delighted.)  That’s  the  sort  of  singing  I 
like  now,  when  you  don’t  lose  the  melody  in  a 
wilderness  of  trashy  ornament — all  pure,  pure; 
that’s  the  voice  to  soothe  one  to  sleep,  and  make 
one  forget  one’s  trouble — aye,  even  the  gout. 

Julia.  (Aside.)  Ha,  ha  1  Mr.  Sir  ! 

Sir  0.  (Aside.)  Upon  my  life,  she’s  charming ! 

DAVID  appears  at  the  back,  watching  the  progress. 

Julia.  (To  David.)  Caught!  I  declare,  it  will 
do ! 

Sir  0.  "What,  child  ?  What  did  you  say  P  Who’s 
caught — what’s  caught. 

Julia.  A — a — fly,  look  you ! 

( Showing  her  closed  hand.) 

Sir  0.  Well,  well,  let  it  go,  and  listen  to  me.  I 
am  interested — strangely  interested— about  yon, 
and  am  anxious  that  you  should  do  well.  You 
may  have  many  lovers — all  silly,  giddy,  young 
men  ;  but  that  won’t  do.  That  is  not  the  proper 
sort  of  husband  for  you.  You  will  need  a  friend,  a 
counsellor,  a  middle-aged  man — one  who  knows 
how  to  guide  you  and  govern  himself. 

Julia.  I  should  not  like  an  old  man,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  An  old  man !  No,  no,  child  ;  not  an  old 
man,  certainly ;  but  a  man,  for  instance,  about  my 
ago.  . 

Julia.  (Astonished.)  Your  age!  ( Recovering 
herself.)  Oh,  yes,  yes;  but  where  shall  I  ever 
find  such  another  as  you,  Sir  Owen?  Cot  pless 
you. 

Sir  0.  (Delighted.)  Dear  child — dear  child ! 
(Aside.)  Now,  that  came  direct  from  the  heart — 
an  ebullition  of  nature — no  trick,  no  deceit  about 
that.  (To  Julia,  taking  her  hand.)  You  are  not 
afraid  of  me  now  then,  Taffline  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  no,  no,  no !  I  feel  as  intimate  with 
you  now  as  I  do  with  my  Billy ! 

Sir  0.  And  who  may  your  Billy  be  ? 

Julia.  Oh,  my  pretty  goat,  look  you;  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  go  away  and  leave  you,  as  I  did  ju.-t 
now ! 

Sir  0.  Bless  your  little  single,  simple  heart,  you 
sha’n’t  leave  me— I  won’t  leave  yon.  I’ll  pack  off 
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my  nephew,  and  stay  here  for  the  remainder  of  my 
life. 

Julia.  (Archly.)  Ah,  ah!  I  know  something 
about  your  nephew,  look  you.  I  could  tell  if  I 
liked. 

Sir  0.  About  my  nephew,  child.  (Aside.)  I 
thought  so.  What  can  you  possibly  know  about 
my  nephew  ?  I  thought  he  had  never  seen  you. 
Old  Dora  has  deceived  me,  then ;  he  has  seen  you, 
and,  of  course,  been  making  love  to  you  ? 

David.  (Aside.)  Now  for  it. 

Julia.  No,  no ;  it  is  not  that,  pless  you. 

Sir  0.  What  is  it,  then,  child  ? 

Julia.  It  is  a  great  secret,  look  you.  Can  you 
keep  a  secret  ? 

Sir  0.  I’ll  keep  anything  you’ll  trust  me  with. 

Julia.  Well,  then — but  you  must  promise  me 
you  will  not  be  angry,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Well,  well,  child,  what  is  it  P 

Julia.  (Holding  her  finger  at  him  playfully.) 
Promise,  then. 

Sir  0.  I  promise — I  promise. 

Julia.  (Confidentially .)  I  overheard  Mr.  Alfred 
the  other  night  telling  aunt  Dora  all  about  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  he  loved  so  much.  Cot 
pless  her. 

Sir  0.  His  marriage!  Why,  he  has  never 
dared - 

Julia.  Hush,  hush,  hush ! 

Sir  0.  Married,  indeed !  —  a  graceless  young 
puppy!  I’ll  go  and  kick  him  out  of  the  house 
instantly. 

Julia.  My  heart— my  heart,  sir!  Is  this  the 
way  you  keep  your  promise?  You  are  not  a  man 
of  your  word,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  But  I  am  in  a  rage,  child — in  a  thundering 
passion ! 

Julia.  Yes,  yes;  so  I  see.  But  you  must  come 
out  of  it  in  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  I  shall  go  in  a 
great  rage  myself,  and  you  will  repent  it,  for  then 
I  am  terrible — I  am  terrible. 

Sir  0.  But  I’m  not  angry  with  you,  child.  You 
are  a  good,  dear  little  girl,  and  I’m  really  very 
fond  of  you.  (Taking  her  hand.)  But  that  nephew 
of  mine— he’ll  drive  me  mad.  To  dare  to  disobey 
me  on  that  particular  point,  too ;  but  I  will  make 
him  repent  it.  (Looks  at  Julia,  and  pauses.)  I’ve 
a  great  mind— I’ve  often  threatened  it— he  hasn’t 
believed  me— I’ll  do  it— I  will,  by  Jove ! 

Julia.  Name  of  goodness,  what  will  you  do, 
Sir  Owen  ? 

Sir  0.  I’ll  be  married  myself ;  and  to  you,  my 
pretty  Taffline — you  shall  be  my  lady. 

David.  (Aside.)  I  thought  it  would  come  to  this. 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Julia.  Tome!  You  marry  me?  (Aside.)  Well, 
this  is  a  good  joke,  indeed !  (Rises.) 

Sir  0.  (Rises.)  Yes,  child — yes;  we  were  made 
for  each  other.  I’m  sure  of  it — I  feel  it.  Then  my 
revenge  upon  Alfred  will  be  sweet  indeed,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  When  he  finds  you  are  going 
to  be  his  aunt,  how  astonished  the  fellow  will  be ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Julia.  He  will,  indeed;  he’ll  never  believe  it, 
pless  you. 

Sir  0.  I  dare  say  not ;  but  he’ll  find  it  true,  and 

to  his  cost. 

Julia.  Don’t  you  be  too  Bure;  you  will  alter 
your  mind  by-and-by,  I  think,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Never,  child— never !  I  am  my  own 
master,  and  have  a  right  to  do  what  I  like  with 
myself. 


Julia.  But  what  will  people  think  ? 

Sir  0.  It  signifies  little  to  me  what  they  think , 
provided  they  don’t  say  what  they  think ;  besides. 
I’ll  give  up  people,  the  world,  and  stay  here 
alone  "with  you,  you  precious  drop  of  mountain 
dew ! 

Julia.  And  are  you  sure  you  shall  not  repent,  Sir 
Owen;  for  I’ve  heard  people  say — 

Air. — **  Poor  Mary  A  nne.” 

Lock’d  for  life  in  Hymen’s  fetter. 

Poor  married  man ! 

With  a  half  he  calls  “  his  better,” 

Poor  married  man  ! 

All  the  joys  his  fancy  nurst,  sir. 

Scarcely  blown  before  they  burst,  sir, 

He  finds  his  better  half  his  worst,  sir. 

Poor  married  man ! 

Sir  0.  Bless  your  pretty  warbling  throat,  there’s 
no  fear  of  that  with  you ! 

Julia.  My  heart — my  heart !  (Laughing.)  What 
a  funny  thing  love  is,  Cot  pless  us  !  If  anybody 
had  told  you  yesterday  you  were  going  to  be  mar¬ 
ried,  and  to  a  poor  little  Welsh  girl,  you  would  not 
have  believed  them,  look  you. 

Sir  0.  Yesterday,  child  !  No  ;  nor  an  hour  ago ; 
but  I  must  see  about  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Alfred, 
though ! 

[Darid  disappears. 

Julia.  Pray  don’t  you  go  yet.  I  want  to  ask 
you  a  little  question  !  Has  your  nephew  loved  the 
lady  that  he  has  married  a  long  time,  Cot  pless 
her  ? 

Sir  0.  Oh,  his  head  has  been  turned  about  her 
these  two  years ! 

Julia.  Ah,  indeed!  I  have  heard  them  say  she 
was  very  good  and  very  clever,  and  two  or  three 
other  pretty  things  about  her,  Cot  pless  her ! 

Sir  0.  What’s  that  to  me,  or  to  you  either,  child  ? 
The  girl’s  a  beggar;  she  hasn’t  a  shilling  in  the 
world.  But  what’s  the  matter,  child  ?  What  are 
you  thinking  about  ? 

Julia.  That  I  am  as  bad  as  she  is,  then — a  beg¬ 
gar  ;  for  I  have  not  a  silling  in  the  world. 

Sir  0.  That’s  nothing  to  the  purpose;  and  I 
have  come  to  years  of  discretion,  am  dependant 
upon  no  one,  and  have  a  right  to  do  as  I  like. 

Julia.  Ah,  I  think  I  understand  what  you  mean  ! 
Your  nephew,  look  you,  does  wrong  to  marry  a 
lady  of  his  own  rank,  and  about  his  own  age,  and 
one  he  has  loved  for  some  time,  Cot  bless  her ! 
But  you  do  quite  right  when  you  propose  to  marry 
a  poor,  unknown,  untaught,  little  Welsh  girl, 
young  enough  to  be  your  grandchild,  look  you. 

David.  (Aside,  who,  during  this,  has  appeared  at 
the  back.)  She  had  you  there,  old  boy. 

Sir  0.  Humph!  (Aside.)  There's  common  sense 
m  her  observation,  certainly.  (Aloud.)  But,  child, 
everything,  you  know,  depends  so  much  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

Julia.  Very  true ;  and  so  will  my  marriage  with 
you,  I  think. 

Sir  0.  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Julia.  Why,  don’t  you  know  that  Mr.  Alfred 
owes  some  money. 

Sir  0.  (Aside.)  Alfred  again!  What  does  this 
mean?  (Aloud.)  Yes,  child  ;  I  do  know  it;  and  he 
is  likely  to  owe  it,  for  I  will  never  pay  another  far. 
thing  for  him. 
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Julia.  Yes ;  I  think  you  will.  Cot  pless  you ! 

Sir  0.  Never,  child — never  ;  and  I  am  sure  you 
are  too  reasonable  to  expect  it. 

Julia.  But  I  am  not  reasonable,  look  you,  and  I 
will  not  be  reasonable,  and  I  will  not  marry  you, 
or  have  anything  to  say  to  you,  if  you  do  not  pay 
his  debts,  that  I  will  not.  I  will  not  be  made  a 
lady,  and  have  a  fine  house  and  fine  clothes,  while 
your  own  nephew  is  turned  out  without  a  silling. 

My  heart — my  heart,  it  would  be  sad  indeed - 

Sir  0.  Good  girl — good  girl !  (Aside.)  She’s  as 
good  as  she’s  pretty.  Those  feelings  ought  to  be, 
a  id  shall  be,  appreciated.  (Aloud.)  I  will  do  as  you 
wish,  my  little  dear ;  but,  remember,  I  do  it  for 
your  sake  only. 

Julia.  Cot  pless  yon,  thank  you!  And — and,  I 
think,  for  my  sake,  you  will  consent  to  see  your 
little  niece - 

Sir  0.  See  her.  No — oh,  no ;  don’t  mention  her, 
I  beg,  child - 

Julia.  But  I  mnst  mention  her — I  will  mention 
her,  Cot  pless  her !  I  will  talk  of  nothing  else,  look 
you,  till  you  consent  to  see  her. 

Sir  0.  But,  child — child,  it’s  not  possible  I  can 
do  so.  Only  tliiuk - 

Julia.  (Stamping  her  feet.)  I  never  think— I  never 
think — I  never  think !  (Sir  Owen  is  about  to  speak ; 
she  stops  him.)  You  shall  not  speak  —  you  shall 
never  speak  again,  unless  it  is  to  say  “  Yes,”  when 
I  ask  you  to  see  your  niece.  Will  you  say  “  Yes  ” 
to  that  ? 

[Si  r  Owen  walks  about  angrily.  She 
follows  him,  constantly  saying,  “  Will 
you  say  ‘Yes’?”  David  expresses 
great  delight,  but  disappears  as  they 
walk  about  the  stage. 

Sir  0.  By  Jove,  the  girl  is  certainly  mad! 
Well,  well,  be  quiet,  child,  and  I’ll  think  about  it. 
We  shall  see — we  shall  see. 

(Throws  himself  on  sofa,  quite  over¬ 
come.) 

Julia.  (Goes  softly  to  the  back  of  sofa,  and  says 
coaxingly  to  him.)  Will  you  say  “  Yes,”  dear  Sir 
Owen  ? 

Air. — “ Mountain  Fairy.” 

List  to  me,  I  pray  now  do,  sir. 

List  as  Tajfiine  would  to  you,  sir  ; 

Must  she  thus  unheeded  sue,  sir  ? 

Do  as  you’d  be  done  by — do,  sir  ! 

Look  you,  hur  will  love  you  ever , 

If  to  pardon  you’ll  endeavour 
Those  whom  it  would  kill  to  sever — 

Do,  sir — do  ! 

See,  her  cheeks  with  tears  are  streaming . 

Was  your  kindness  only  seeming  ? 

Was  she  wrong,  alas,  in  deeming 
She  was  ever  dear  to  you? 

Think  how  Tafftine’s  breast  v:ould  smart,  now. 

If  from  you  compelled  to  part,  now. 

Won’t  you,  then,  say  “  Yes,”  dear  heart,  now  ? 

Do,  sir— do ! 

Sir  0.  ( Delighted ,  kisses  her.)  Bless  you,  child — 
bless  you !  It  is  quite  impossible  to  refuse  you 
anything.  If  yon  were  to  ask  me  to  dance  a  horn¬ 
pipe  or  cut  my  throat  it  would  be  all  the  same.  I 
should  do  it.  I  consent.  I  do  say  “  Yes.” 

Julia.  (Aside  to  ALFRED  and  DAYID,  who 
appear  at  back.)  Victory,  victory !  (Runs  round 
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the  sofa,  and  throws  herself  on  both  knees  before  Sir 
Owen.)  Now  you  are  a  dear,  good,  sweet,  kind, 
charming  old  man. 

A  If.  I  beg  pardon,  sir;  perhaps  I  disturb  your 
tete-a-tete. 

Sir  0.  Perhaps  you  do,  sir. 

Alf.  In  that  case  I’ll  retire. 

Sir  0.  No,  sir ;  since  you  are  here,  stay.  I  have 
something  to  communicate  to  you.  In  the  first 
place,  sir,  make  yonr  bow  to  thi3  young  lady  and 
treat  her  with  the  greatest  respect,  sir. 

Alf.  Respect,  sir !  You  are  joking. 

Sir  0.  You’ll  have  no  cause  to  think  it  a  joke, 
sir,  for — for — I  beg  to  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  am 
going  to  make  this  lady  my  wife  ! 

Alf.  (Bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter.)  Your  wife, 
sir  ? 

Sir  0.  Impudent  puppy ! 

Alf.  (To  Sir  Owen.)  But,  my  dear  sir,  are  you 
really  in  earnest  ?  Why,  you  haven’t  known  the 
young  lady  an  hour  ? 

Sir  0.  What’s  that  to  you,  sir — what’s  that  to 
you  ?  I  have  known  her  long  enough  to  find  out 
that  her  heart  is  in  the  right  place,  sir,  and  that 
she  will  do  honour  to  the  ancient  name  of 
Griffiths. 

Alf.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,  sir ! 

SirO.  Very  well,  sir;  then  make  your  bow  to 
your  future  aunt ! 

Alf.  Certainly,  sir.  (Advancing  to  Julia  with 
mock  gravity,  and  bowing.)  Madam,  may  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  hope  that  a  hitherto  worthless  individual 
may  find  favour  in  your  sight — that  you  will  deign 
to  take  him  under  your  special  protection,  and 
teach  him  which  is  the  right  and  proper  resting- 
place  for  his  heart  ? 

(Takes  Julia’s  hand  and  kisses  it.) 

Sir  0.  That  will  do,  sir  —  that  will  do,  I  tell 
you ! 

A  If.  Sir,  I  am  anxious  to  show  you  a  specimen 
of  the  respect  with  which  I  intend  to  treat  my 
future  aunt ! 

Sir  0.  Very  well,  sir ;  but  that's  quite  enough 
for  the  present. 

Julia.  Look  you,  Sir  Owen;  don’t  you  think  I 
had  better  go  to  my  aunt?  She  will  want  me, 
may  be. 

Sir  O.  The  impertinent  assnranco  of  that  scape¬ 
grace  has  frightened  her.  Yes,  child ;  go  to  your 
aunt  now  ;  but  don't  stay  away  long.  I  shall  be 
very  dull  without  you. 

(Takes  her  hand,  and  kisses  it;  leads 
her  out  at  back  entrance ;  returns 
humming,  and  seats  himself  on  sofa.) 

Alf.  (Aside.)  I  thought  ho  was  humming  the 
“  Conquering  Hero,”  he  looks  it  and  feels  it,  I’m 
sure.  (To  Sir  Owen.)  And  so,  sir,  you  are  really 
going  to  be  married  ? 

Sir  0.  Yes,  sir,  I  am ;  and  I  don’t  think  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  made  a  better  choice.  Such  spirit, 
blended  with  such  softness — such  grace.  Yes,  sir 
— grace,  I  repeat  it,  and  without  affectation ;  but 
her  crowning  charm  in  my  eyes,  sir,  is  the  good, 
sound  common  sense  which  she  possesses. 

Alf.  (Aside.)  How  the  old  fire’s  burning  up ! 
Egad,  he’s  more  serious  about  it  than  I  thought 
for!  (Aloud.)  Really,  sir,  I  see  nothing  in  her  to 
captivate  a  man  of  taste.  A  common-place,  awk¬ 
ward  country  girl ;  and,  spite  of  her  appearance  of 
innocence.  I’ll  engage  she  has  made  use  of  some 
art  by  which  she  has  wheedled  herself  into  your 
good  graces. 
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Sir  0.  It’s  no  such  thing,  sir ;  she’s  an  angel — 
you,  a  libellous  puppy,  and  don’t  deserve  the  kind 
consideration  she  has  bestowed  upon  you. 

Alf .  Upon  me,  sir  ?  What  can  she  possibly  know 
or  care  about  me  ? 

Sir  0.  She  knows  more  about  your  affairs  than 
you  think  for,  sir !  She  has  informed  me  of  your 
imprudent  marriage,  sir ! 

Alf.  What,  sir !  She — I - 

Sir  O.  Don’t  trouble  yourself  to  frame  a  lie,  sir ! 
I  know  all,  and  would  have  turned  you  out  of 
the  house  instantly  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  en¬ 
treaties — (aside) — to  say  nothing  of  the  threats — 
(aloud) — of  that  dear  child.  She  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  become  my  wife  until  I  had  promised  to 
pay  all  your  debts. 

Alf.  Bless  her  little  heart ! 

Sir  0.  And  that  I  should  agree  to  give  you  and 
your  wife  an  asylum  in  my  house. 

Alf.  Is  it  possible ?  Oh,  my  dear  uncle!  ( Em¬ 
bracing  him.)  I  shall  go  mad  with  joy!  You 
must  see  my  J ulia  directly !  She  is  not  far  off — at 
a  relation’s— we’ll  have  her  here  instantly  !  Adieu 
for  the  present,  my  dear  uncle !  (Aside.)  What 
will  he  say  when  he  knows  the  truth  ?  (Aloud.) 
But  may  I  hope  you  are  no  longer  angry  with  us  ? 

Sir  0.  I’m  not  very  much  pleased,  at  any  rate. 

DUO. 

‘‘  Of  a  noble  race  was  Shenkin.” 

Sir  0.  Of  a  noble  race  descended. 

On  your  duty  I  depended  ; 

I’d  a  right  to  feel  offended; 

But  the  matter  now  is  ended, 

And  the  least  said’s  soonest  mended. 

Alf.  (Aside.) 

But  I’m  inclined  to  think  you’ll  find 
That,  upon  this  head,  the  least  you’ve  said 
Is  much  more  than  you  intended! 

[Exit. 

Sir  0.  Well,  he  has  taken  it  much  better  than  I 
had  any  right  to  expect  he  would;  for  my  marry¬ 
ing  will  make  a  serious  difference  to  him.  He  has 
alw'ays  expected  one  day  or  other  to  come  in  for 
my  fortune.  Now,  of  course,  it  will  go  to  my 
children  !  (Dora  passes  through  hall  at  back  of 
stage.)  Ah,  there  goes  old  Dora!  I  ought  to  tell 
her  my  intentions.  I  will — I’ll  do  everything  in 
proper  jorder.  (Goes  to  back,  and  calls.)  Dora, 
Dora ! 

Dora.  (Answering  off.)  Coming,  Sir  Owen- 
coming. 

Enter  DORA. 

Sir  0.  Come  here,  Dora,  and  sit  down  bv  me. 

Dora.  What,  Sir  Owen,  me  ?  Sit  down  t>y  you  ? 
My  heart,  my  heart,  that  will  never  do ! 

Sir  0.  Sit  down,  do,  when  I  desire  you,  and 
don’t  be  an  old  fool ! 

Dora.  (Courtesies.)  You  are  very  kind,  Sir  Owen. 
(Sits  down  fearfully.)  There,  I  am  down.  Sir 
Owen! 

Sir  0.  Then  listen.  Your  niece  is  a  charming 
little  girl— I’m  delighted  with  her,  and  I  mean  to 
marry  her ! 

Dora.  (Starts  up  astonished.  Sits  down  again, 
af  raid  of  Sir  Owen.)  Did  you  say  marry  my  niece  ? 
(Aside.)  Oli,  dear— oh,  dear!  What  ami  to  do 
or  say  now  ?  David  Jones  did  not  tell  me  of  this. 


Sir  0.  Well,  dame,  you  consent,  I  suppose  ? 

Dora.  Pless  me,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it ! 

Sir  0.  How  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? 

Dora.  Oh,  that  is,  I  mean,  if  you — if  Taffline 
likes  it — it  is  all  right,  look  you— it  is  her  affair. 

Sir  0.  Ah,  exactly;  I  understand  you!  Then 
it’s  all  settled,  and  we  shall  be  married  directly. 

Dora.  (Aside.)  All  settled,  and  be  married 
directly !  Dear,  dear-,  what  does  it  all  mean  ? 
(Aloud.)  And  what  does  Mr.  Alfred  say  to  this. 
Sir  Owen  ? 

Sir  0.  Mr.  Alfred,  indeed  !  I  suppose  I  have  a 
right  to  do  as  I  like  without  consulting  Mr. 
Alfred.  But  pray  don’t  distress  yourself  about 
him,  for  he  appi-oves  it  highly ;  and  he  and  liis 
wife  are  coming  to  live  with  us  here  in  the  old 
castle. 

Dora.  Ilis  wife  !  (Aside.)  Oh,  dear — oh,  dear  ! 
Well,  Sir  Owen,  if  you  ax-e  content,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
is  content,  and  everypody  is  content,  I  am  sure  I 
am,  look  you.  (Aside.)  But  it  is  very  straiige - 

Sir  0.  I  think  you  will  have  reason  to  be  satis¬ 
fied,  old  dame,  for  you  shall  share  in  the  general 
good ;  and,  to  begin,  I  shall  make  you  a  little  pre- 
sent  to  buy  a  new  gown  with  for  the  wedding. 
There — there’s  five  sovereigns  for  you. 

Dora.  Can  it  be  ?  Pless  me,  I  never  had  so  much 
money  in  my  hand  before,  look  you !  And  is  it 
really  mine — all  my  own — my  very  own  ? 

Sir  0.  Certainly ! 

Dora.  I  peg  pardon.  Sir  Owen,  but  let  me  ask 
you  one  thing.  If,  by  chance,  you  should  change 
your  mind,  look  you,  or  anything  should  happen 
to  put  off  the  marriage,  must  I  give  you  back  these 
pretty  little  things  ? 

Sir  0.  By  no  means.  Do  you  suppose  that  I 
give  a  thing  and  take  a  thing,  as  the  school-boys 
say? 

Dora.  Pless  you!  Cot  pless  you,  Sir  Owen! 
(Puts  the  money  in  her  pocket.  Aside.)  I  like  to 
be  sure  before  I  spend  any  of  it,  look  you. 

Enter  DAVID. 

David.  Sir  Owen,  your  niece  will  be  here  in  about 
a  minute. 

Sir  0.  Indeed!  So  soon  arrived.  She  must 
have  been  very  near  at  hand. 

David.  Much  nearer  than  you  thought  for,  cer¬ 
tainly. 

Dora.  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  this  ? 

Sir  0.  And  why  should  you  be  afraid  ? 

Dora.  Ah,  Cot  pless  you,  Sir  Owen!  When  she 
comes,  my  niece  goes  for  certain,  look  you  ! 

Sir  0.  Not  at  all— not  at  all!  Taffline  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  her.  But  tell  me,  David, 
what  is  she  like,  eh  ? 

David.  Why,  like  what  I  call  a  very  pretty 
woman.  But  there’s  no  accounting  for  tastes,  you 
kxxow.  You’ll  be  sorry  for  what  you've  done 
when  you  see  her,  I  can  tell  you !  Ah,  I’ve  heard 
all  about  it !  A  pretty  ridiculous  figure  you’ll  look 
with  a  young  thing  like  that  for  a  wife. 

Sir  0.  David,  David  ! 

David.  Well,  don’t  blame  me,  you  know,  that’s 

all.  It’s  your  own  doings— I  told  you  not -  But 

here  comes  your  niece. 

Enter  ALFRED,  conducting  JULIA,  dressed  us  her¬ 
self,  she  afraid  to  advance. 

Sir  0.  (Aside.)  Since  I  have  given  my  word  to 
Taffline,  I  must  keep  it.  But  I  more  tliaxx  half  re¬ 
pent  having  consented  to  see  this  fine  lady. 
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Julia.  (Aside  to  Alfred.)  Dear  Alfred,  ray  heart 
falls  me  at  the  last.  What  will  Sir  Owen  say  when 
he  finds  how  I  have  deceived  him  ? 

( During  this ,  David  and  Dora  are  try¬ 
ing  to  persuade  Sir  Owen  to  go  to  meet 
J  alia. )  __ ,  , 

David.  Well,  I  do  think  you  might  as  well  behave 
like  the  gentleman  you  are,  and  go  and  meet  the 
poor  girl.  She  is  frightened  out  of  her  wits  at 
being  in  your  presence.  ,  .. 

Alf.  Dear  uncle,  here  is  my  wife— my  darling 
Julia— allow  me  to  present  her  to  you. 

Sir  0.  (Bowing  without  looking  at  her.)  Happy 
to  see  you,  inn/ <1111.  Let  nil  be  forgotten,  and 
and  make  yourself  as  comfortable  as  you  can. 

Julia.  Oh,  sir— dear,  sir  !  (Aside.)  \\  hat  shall  I 
do  ?  The  words  will  not  come  out.  (Aloud.)  And 
you  will,  then,  indeed,  forgive  me  ? 

Sir  0.  How’s  this?  That  voice  seems  familiar 
tome.  Where  have  I  heard  it?  What  does  it 
mean — what  does  it  mean,  I  say. 

Alf.  Dear  sir,  what  is  the  matter  ? 

Julia.  ( Assuming  the  accent.)  Sir  Owen  is  sur¬ 
prised,  look  you,  that  is  all. 

Sir  0.  ( Looks  at  her  a  moment,  then  turns 
furiously  to  Alfred.)  What  deceit  what  fool  stiick 

is  this?  „  ,  ,  ,, 

David;  Forgive  ’am,  and  you  shall  know  ail. 

Sir  0.  Never — never  ! 

Alf.  Dear  uncle,  hear  me. 

Sir  0.  I  will  not,  sir.  Out  of  my  house,  and 
never  presume  to  cross  my  threshold  again. 

Julia.  (Advancing  timidly  to  him.)  Hear  mo, 
dear  sir.  I  am  the  only  culprit,  and  ought  to  be 
the  only  sufferer.  Your  nephew  would  not  have 
incurred  your  displeasure  but  through  me,  let  him, 
through  me,  be  again  restored  to  your  affection. 
You  approved  the  heart  and  feelings  of  the  little 
Welsh  girl ;  believe  me,  I  have  not  changed  them 
with  my  dress.  Keep  yonr  wealth,  wc  renounce  it 
cheerfully,  all  we  covet  is  your  love,  dear  sir. 
Afford  us  that,  and  you  will  make  two  of  the 
happiest  beings  in  the  world.  (Imitating .)  Will 
you  not  say  “Yes  ”  to  that,  dear  Sir  Owen  ? 


Sir  0.  (Quite  overcome,  embraces  her  affection - 
ately.)  Dear  child— dear  child,  God  bless  you  . 

Alf.  Dear  uncle !  ,  ... 

David.  Hurrah,  hurrah!  You  have  done  aright 
thing  for  once  in  your  life.  .  , 

Sir  0.  And  so  you  have  all  been  in  a  league 
against  me— you,  David,  too  ?  .  „„„„ 

David.  To  be  sure,  when  you  don  t  behave  your¬ 
self  properly,  you  know,  I  am  always  agaiust  you. 

Sir  0.  And  Dora  here  ?  _  a  o  t 

Dora.  Cot  pless  you,  what  could  I  do .  i 

could  not  refuse,  look  you,  could  you  ? 

Sir  0.  No.no;  you  are  right,  old  dame.  (  1  could. 
not  (Takes  Julia  s  hand.) 

Dora.  (To  Julia.)  And  if  at  any  time  you  should 
stand  in  need  of  father  or  mother,  or  uncle  or 
aunt,  look  you,  I  shall  be  happy  to - 

Julia.  Thanks,  Dora— thanks.  But  here  I  have 
found  them  all.  (Coming  forward.)  Having  found 
relations  there,  may  I  hope  as  usual  to  find  friends 
here.  And  if  among  them  there  be  any  W elsh  who 
think  I  have  ill-used  their  native  tongue,  with 
their  and  your  kind  permission,  I  will  repeat  it 
until  I  am  perfect  in  the  dialect  of  The  Little 
Welsh  Girl.  Cot  pless  you ! 

VAUDEVILLE.— FINALE. 

Julia.  The  Vaudeville,  flower  of  Gallia’s  nation. 
Bears  but  ill  the  transplantation ; 

Yet  we’ve  dared,  in  imitation, 

Cambria’s  harp  to  wake. 

Now  the  frolic’s  ended — 

Since  to  please  intended — 

Critics,  let  your  justice  be  with  gentlo 
mercy  blended. 

Doom  not  Cambria’s  bards  to  slaughter. 
Longshanks-like,  who  gave  no  quarter , 
But  with  kindness  treat  her  daughter. 

For  her  music’s  sake. 

Chorus.  Now  the  frolic’s  ended,  &c. 
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SCENE. — Christopher  Strap’s  Room.  At  the  hack 
a  half  door,  as  seen  at  cobbler’s  stalls,  from  which, 
are  two  or  three  steps,  supposed  to  lead  into  the 
road ;  to  the  right  of  the  door  a  lattice  window, 
K. ;  under  the  window  a  bench,  upon  which  are  the 
cobbler’s  tools,  a  table,  two  chairs,  a  corner  cup¬ 
board,  w  ith  glass  doo  r,  in  which  are  a  few  cups  and 
saucers,  plates,  &c.  l.  h.,  a  door.  The  door  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  road  is  open,  window  shutters  up. 

Enter  CHRISTOPHER  STRAP  from  door, 

L.  h.  2  e.,  yawning,  and  rubbing  his  eyes. 

Strap .  Come,  Christy,  my  boy,  this  won’t  do. 
Wake  up — wake  up ;  let’s  have  none  of  yonr  lazi¬ 
ness  !  Shake  yonr  feathers,  and  open  your  eyes 
and  your  shutters.  The  door  is  open.  (Opens 
shutter  and  window.)  There,  now  get  ready  for 
work.  (Looks  out  at  window.)  The  deuce  of  any 
mortal  soul  is  there  stirring  at  Sir  George 
Howard’s  yet.  ( During  the  following,  puts  on  his 
apron,  arranges  his  tools,  and  goes  to  work.)  I’ll 
undertake  to  say  now  that  not  a  cretur  in  that 
house,  from  Sir  George  or  Lady  Lisbeth  down  to 
the  kitchen-maid,  ever  saw  the  sun  rise,  poor 
devils!  I  pity  'urn.  These  great  folks  eat  and 
drink,  and  sleep,  and  what  they  call  amuse  them¬ 
selves  till  they  are  sick  and  tired,  then  down  they 
come  into  the  country  to  get  a  bit  of  rest,  and  so 
begin  all  over  again.  Well,  much  good  may’t  do 
'urn.  I  am  not  worth  a  shilling  in.  the  world,  and 
I  work  hard  from  morning  till  night,  but,  for  all 
that,  I  don’t  envy  none  of  ’urn.  Your  rich  people 
have  always  something  to  bother  them,  and  fancy 
that  every  poor  little  mouse  that  plays  abont  the 
house  is  a  thief.  Now,  I’m  never  afraid  of  thieves. 
(Looking  about.)  They  may  come  if  they  like. 
There’s  nothing  like  being  poor ;  it  saves  a  world 
of  trouble.  (Sings.)  “Am  not  I — am  not  I,  say, 
a  merry  Swiss  boy  ?”  How  that  song  does  haunt 
me,  to  be  snre !  Joe,  the  ostler,  sang  it  capital  last 
night.  Talking  of  last  night  reminds  me  that  it 
has  made  Mrs.  Strap  rather  lazy  this  morning. 
Bless  her  heart,  how  she  did  foot  it !  I  must  have 
her  up,  though,  for  all  that.  (Calls.)  Nance — 
Nance,  Isay!  (Sings.)  Shedon’t  come.  I’ll  just 
see  if  she’s  awake.  (Goes  to  door,  l.  h.)  Oh,  she 
is  getting  up  !  If  she  is  not  looking  at  herself  from 
top  to  toe  in  that  bit  of  a  broken  looking-glass  I 
made  her  a  present  of  yesterday.  Now  she’s  kiss¬ 
ing  the  child.  Come,  Nancy,  my  girl— come ! 

Enter  NANCY,  l.  jt.  2  e.,  humming  “  Swiss 
Boy.’, 

Ha,  ha,  ha!  What,  you’ve  got  it  too,  have  you? 


( Sings  with  her.)  Oh,  it’s  a  monstrous  pretty 
song! 

Nancy.  You  put  it  in  my  head  this  morning — 
you  woke  me  singing  it. 

Strap.  Ah,  I  dare  say  I  did!  But  I  say,  Mrs. 
Strap,  don’t  you  think  you’re  precious  lazy  this 
morning,  laying  in  bed  till  this  time  of  day  ? 

Nancy.  Oh,  Christy,  dear,  one  doesn’t  often  go 
to  a  party,  yon  know — a  wedding-day,  too ! 

Strap.  That’s  true.  It  was  a  very  agreeable 
evening,  wasn’t  it?  And  that  gin  punch  Avas 
’nation  good.  (Smacks  his  lips.) 

Nancy.  So  it  was,  Christy.  I  should  like  some 
more  to-day.  La,  I  believe  I  did  enjoy  myself !  It’s 
my  belief  that  they  hadn’t  half  the  fun  over  the 
way  there,  at  Lady  Lisbeth’ s  grand  to-do  !  But  I 
say,  Christy,  dear,  there’s  one  thing  I  must 
tell  you,  we  hav’n’t  got  one  single  farden  in  the 
house. 

Strap.  (Snappinghis  fingers.)  Poh! 

Nancy.  Upon  my  life,  it’s  true !  I  thought  we 
should  have  done  pretty  Avell,  for  Ave  had  five 
shillings  t’other  day,  you  know ;  but  that’s  the 
worst  of  going  into  company.  I  was  obliged,  you 

see,  Christy,  to  spend  a  matter  of - Let  me  sec. 

Hoav  much  Avas  it  ?  Six  and  tAvo  is  eight,  and  three 
is  nine - 

Strap.  Is  it  ? 

Nancy.  W ell,  it’s  most  as  bad.  So,  you  see,  I  spent 
best  part  of  a  shilling  on  my  dress ;  and  I’ve  been 
a-rummaging  in  all  the  drawers,  and  I  can’t  find 
one  farden. 

Strap.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Nancy.  La,  Christy,  Avhatareyon  laughing  at  ? 

Strap.  (Still  lauglnng .)  It’s  capital.  Why,  look 
there !  (Pointing  to  door.)  The  door  has  been 
open  all  night,  and  I  Avas  just  then  thinking,  that 
if  the  thieves  had  come  in,  expecting  a  booty,  hoAv 
nicely  they  would  ha’  been  caught.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Nancy.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  So  they  would. 

Strap.  But  come — noAv  come.  Do  you  really  mean 
to  say  that  Ave  hav’n’t  any  money  at  all — not  any  ? 

Nancy.  I  told  you  not  a  farden. 

Strap.  All  the  better,  Avife — avc  can’t  lose  it — 
andthatsha’n’tprcArentmysingimr,  “  Come,  arouse 
thee — arouse  thee,  my  brave  SAviss  boy  !’’ 

Nancy.  (Singing.)  “  Take  thy  pail,  and  to  labour 
away.’’ 

(Turns  him  round,  and  shows  him  his 
work.) 

Strap.  Well,  Avell ;  I’ll  go  to  work,  and  do  you, 
girl,  go  to  market. 

Nancy.  “Go  to  market,”  I  think  yon  said  ;  for 
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what,  I  can  guess;  but  with  what,  I  should  like  to 
know. 

Strap.  Ah,  ah  !  I  forgot  the  money. 

Nancy.  ’Pon  my  life,  though,  we  must  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat. 

Strap.  Here,  here’s  a  pair  of  shoes ! 

Nancy.  What,  to  eat? 

Strap.  To  eat !  No,  you  silly  thing ;  but  to  take 
to  Mother  Jones  at  the  “Red  Cow,”  and  charge 
her  eighteen  pence  for  doing  ’em. 

Nancy.  Eighteen  pence !  La,  Christy,  that 
seems  a  great  deal  ? 

Strap.  A  great  deal,  indeed.  Why,  I’ve  given 
her  a  famous  pair  of  new  heels,  one  new  ear,  you 
see,  and  bound  her  all  over. 

Nancy.  Well,  dear,  I  don’t  know  that  it’s  too 
much  for  you  to  charge  for  your  work,  but  I  really 
do  think  that  it  is  too  much  for  her  to  pay.  She 
has  had  little  or  no  custom  since  her  husband  died, 
poor  thing,  and  can’t  pay  her  rent;  and  her  eldest 
boy,  who  used  to  give  her  a  helping  hand,  is  ill  in 
Ct  t*6V6r 

Strap.  Ah,  that’s  very  true,  wife ;  I  didn’t  think 
of  that !  Well,  well,  charge  her  a  shilling,  we  shall 
never  be  the  poorer  for  it. 

Nancy.  (Taking  up  her  basket.)  No ;  that  we 
sha’n’t.  Now,  then,  give  'urn  to  me,  and  let  me 
be  off.  (Puts  them  in  a  basket.)  I’ll  be  back  as  soon 
as  I  can.  (Going,  returns.)  I  say,  Christy,  if  the 
boy  should  cry  before  I  come  back — I  don’t  think 
he  will,  for  I  left  him  fast  asleep,  bless  him— but 
if  he  should,  just  givo  him  one  of  them  nice  little 

cakes  I  popped  in  my  pocket  last  night.  _ 

Strap.  Very  well — very  well,  Mrs.  Thief  !  [Exit 
Nancy,  d.  f.,  singing.']  There  she  goes,  as  merry 
as  a  grig,  and  so  am  I — I’m  as  merry  as  a  grig. 
I’m  sure  we  are  a  famous  merry  couple,  nothing 
puts  us  out.  La  !  It’s  only  to  fancy  one’s  got  all 
the  comforts  in  the  world,  and  it’s  just  as  good  as 
if  one  had  ’nm.  Now  then  to  work. 

(Sits  down  to  work.  Sings  second  vorse 
of  “  Swiss  Boy,”  getting  louder  and 
loxeder  as  he  sings.) 

Enter  THOMAS,  D.  f. 

Thos.  Christopher  —  Christopher  !  (Strap  con¬ 
tinues  singing.)  Christopher  Strap,  I  say.  (Goes 
close  up  to  him  and  bawls  in  his  ear.)  Christopher 
Strap,  will  you  hear  ? 

Strap.  (Looking  up.)  Ah,  Mr.  Thomas,  are  you 
there?  I  never  heard  you  come  in. 

Thos.  How  should  you,  when  you  were  making 
such  an  infernal  noise? 

Strap.  An  infernal  noise  yon  call  it,  do  you  ? 

Thos.  Ido,  indeed!  I  dare  say,  my  good  man, 
that  you  are  very  much  astonished  at  my  visit,  are 
von  not  ?  I,  the  domestic  of  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Elizabeth  Howard,  condescending  to  enter  a 
cobbler’s  stall  and  holding  converse  with  a  man 
like  you! 

Strap.  A  man  like  me!  What  do  you  mean? 
Ar’n’t,  all  men  like  me  ?  A  man’s  a  man  that  is, 
if  he  is  sober  and  honest;  if  not,  why,  he  s  no 

inn  n .  , 

Thos.  That  may  be  all  very  true;  but,  pray, my 
good  fellow,  don’t  speak  so  loud. 

Strap.  Not  speak  loud  !  Why  not? 

Thos.  Because  it  distresses  mo  ;  I  am  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  it.  I  am  her  ladyship’s  own  man,  and 
am  not  used  to  anything  so  boisterous.  Don  t 
speak ;  but  hear  what  1  have  to  say.  I  just  wish 
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to  ask  you  one  simple  question.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  able  to  comprehend  me. 

Strap.  I  don’t  know,  may  be  not;  but  go  on. 

Thos.  Well  then,  do  you  think  that  when  people 
come  in  the  country  to  be  quiet  or  to  give  fetes, 
as  it  may  happen,  and  don’t,  perhaps,  go  to  bed 
till  the  sun  gets  up,  I  ask  you,  if  you  think  that 
it  is  very  agreeable  for  us,  just  as  we  are  getting 
into  a  sweet  sleep,  to  be  disturbed  by  a  dreadful 
noise  which  yon,  I  suppose,  call  singing;  that 
shocking  vulgar  tune,  too,  which  you  are  so  fond 
of,  “  The  Swiss  Boy!”  Horrid  ! 

Strap.  What,  don’t  you  like  “The  Swiss  Boy”? 
There’s  taste! 

Thos.  No  ;  neither  I  nor  my  lady. 

Strap.  I’m  sorry  for  that ;  but,  however,  if  her 
ladyship  don’t  like  it,  I  won’t  sing  it  any  more. 
Certainly  not,  I’ll  sing  something  else.  I  know  a 
lot  more,  bless  you ;  but  somehow  that’s  the  one 
that  always  uppermost. 

Thos.  But  you  must  not  sing  something  else, 
friend — nor  that.  We  do  not  choose  that  you  should 
sing,  as  you  call  it,  at  all. 

Strap.  N ot  sing  at  all !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Who 
says  I  sha’n’t  sing  ? 

Thos.  I  say  so,  and  my  master  says  so. 

Strap.  Your  master !  Sir  George  Howard  !  Does 
he  say  I  sha’n’t  sing — that  I  sha’n’t  sing  ?  I — the 
nightingale  of  the  village ! 

Thos.  It’s  very  true,  friend. 

Strap.  Why,  I  can’t  help  it — I  must  sing — it's 
my  nature.  Other  children  when  they’re  born 
cry — I  sang ;  at  school  I  always  sang  my  lessons  ; 
wherever  I  went,  I  was  always  asked  to  sing.  My 
wife  sings,  my  child  sings,  I  sing — we  all  sing.  I 
tell  you  that  I  came  into  the  world  singing.  I’ll 
sing  as  long  as  I  am  in  the  world  ;  and  I’ll  go  out 
of  the  world  singing.  So,  now  ! 

Thos.  A  pleasant  neighbour,  upon  my  honour  I 


Be-enter  NANCY,  with  basket,  d.  f. 

Nancy.  Holla  —  holla!  What’s  the  matter — 
what’s  the  matter,  Christy,  dear  ? 

Strap.  You’ll  never  believe  it,  when  I  tell  you. 
Why,  they  want  to  hinder  me  from  singing — me, 
you  know,  from  singing,  of  all  things — because, 
he  says,  it  wakes  him  and  his  master  too  early  in 
the  morning. 

Nancy.  (To  Thomas.)  Hinder  Christopher  Strap 
from  singing  ? 

Thos.  Yes,  Mrs.  Strap ;  delicate  frames  and 
musical  ears  like  ours  cannot  be  disturbed  by  his 
loud  bawling,  out  of  all  time  and  tune. 

Nancy.  ’Tisn’t  true!  You’re  a  story-teller. 
(To  Strap,  who  tries  to  stop  her.)  I  don’t  care.  He 
is  a  story-teller,  if  he  says  that  you  sing  out  of 
time  and  out  of  tune.  (To  Thomas.)  Ask  the  beadle, 
else,  whether  he  don’t  sing  beautiful  every  Sunday 
in  church.  Besides,  Mr.  Thomas,  I  can  tell  you 
one  thing,  as  will  settle  it— I  like  him  to  sing,  and 
sing  he  shall. 

Strap.  Yes  ;  she  likes  me  to  sing,  and  sing  I 
shall. 

Thos.  Very  well — very  well ;  but  we  shall  soon 
find  a  way  to  stop  your  singing  ! 

Nancy.  Will  ye  ?  What’ll  you  do,  I  should  like 
to  know ! 

Thos.  Turn  yon  out  of  your  pig-sty  ! 

Strap.  Turn  me  out— pig-sty !  (dside.)  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  lick  him.  (To  him.)  You  can’t  turn 
me  out.  I  don’t  owe  any  man  a  farthing  1  I  pay 
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my  rent  like  an  honest  man,  and  I  defy  you  to 
turn  me  out. 

Nancy.  That’s  right,  Christy,  give  it  him ! 

Thos.  In  truth,  I  never  heard  so  much  insolence 
in  all  my  life,  and  from  a  cobbler,  too  ! 

Strap.  A  cobbler — a  cobbler,  indeed !  I’d  have 
you  to  know  that  a  cobbler  is  as  good,  any  time, 
as  a  powdered,  parti-coloured  flunkey !  I’ll  under¬ 
take  to  promise  yon  that,  cobbler  as  I  am,  I'd 
mend  your  manners  in  about  as  short  a  time  as  I 
could  mend  your  shoes.  ( Takes  up  strap.) 

Thos.  (Aside.)  Heavens,  what  is  the  savage 
going  to  do  ?  (Aloud.)  Keep  otf,  friend — keep 
off ! 

Nancy.  (To  Christy.)  Don’t  strike  him — pray 
don’t  strike  him  !  I’ll  sicken  him ;  I'll  give  him  a 
dose. 

Strap.  Give  him  a  dose  ?  What  of  ? 

Nancy.  Of  his  own  impudence ;  and  if  that  won’t 
make  him  sick  enough,  I  don’t  know  what  will. 

Strap.  Take  care,  Nance — take  care,  for  if  he 
comes  any  of  his  nonsense  to  you,  I  shall  kill  him 
and  eat  him. 

Nancy.  Well,  well.  I’ll  only  order  him  out, 
then.  (To  Thomas.)  I  say,  you  Mister  What’s- 
your-name,  I  just  want  to  speak  a  bit  of  my  mind 
to  you.  I’d  have  you  to  know  that  this  is  our 
house,  and  a  very  snug  house  it  is,  whatever  else 
you  may  choose  to  call  it.  Christopher  Strap’s 
the  master,  I’m  the  missus.  We  won’t  have  any¬ 
thing  in  it  that's  disagreeable,  so  you’ll  be  so  good 
as  to  get  out.  There’s  the  door.  (To  Strap.) 
Didn’t  I  do  that  well  ? 

Strap.  Like  a  duchess. 

Thos.  (Aside.)  These  people  of  the  lower  orders 
are  sad  brutes,  indeed. 

Nancy.  (Going  up  to  Thomas  with  her  arms 
a-kimbo.)  Did  you  hear  ? 

Thos.  Oh,  yes,  yes;  think  I’m  gone!  (Going. 

Returns.)  But  what  am  I  to  say  to - 

Strap.  Your  master?  Why,  that — (sings) — 
“  The  sun  is  up,”  &c. 

[Nancy  joins,  and  they  sing  him  out, 
D.  f.  Both  laugh.  He  puts  his  head 
in  at  the  window.  They  shout  the  air 
at  him  as  loud  as  they  can.  Exit 
Thomas. 

Nancy.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Look  how  the  booby  runs ! 
I’m  glad  he’s  gone  however.  There,  never  mind 
any  more  about  him,  Christy,  dear.  Go  to  your 
work.  Finish  soling  Tom  Stiles,  and  by  that 
time  I  shall  have  put  the  breakfast  ready. 

Strap.  So  I  will,  girl.  (Goes  to  work.)  But  what 
have  you  got  for  breakfast  ? 

Nancy.  (Arranging  table.)  Oh,  that’s  telling. 
Something  good,  though — such  a  nice  relish.  Two 
of  the  beautifulest  red  herrings  you  ever  see,  and 
then  I’ve  treated  myself  with  some  nice  young 
spring  onions. 

Strap.  Yery  pretty,  Mrs.  Strap — very  pretty. 
Nancy.  Ah,  but  I’ve  got  a  treat  for  you,  too, 
d6cLI*  I 

Strap.  What  is  it  ? 

Nancy.  Guess ! 

Strap.  No,  no;  I  can't  guess.  Tell  me  at  once. 
Nancy.  (Holding  up  a  small  bottle.)  Look  here ! 

(Strap  gets  up,  takes  bottle,  and  smells 
at  it.) 

Strap.  Rum — rum,  I  declare!  (Puts  the  bottle 
tohis  mouth.  She  stopshim.)  Just  a  drop! 

Nancy.  No,  no,  dear;  not  yet — after  the  red 
herring,  you  know. 


Strap.  And  before.  The  herring  will  be  uncommon 
j  comfortable  between  the  drops.  (Drinks.) 

I  Nancy.  There,  that’ll  do.  Now,  then,  come! 
( Goes  near  window  to  get  a  chair,  and  looks  out.) 
Oh,  Christy,  look!  Here’s  Sir  George  coming  out, 
and,  as  sure  as  my  name’s  Nancy,  lie’s  coming 
here ! 

Strap.  (Looking  out.)  So  he  is.  He’s  talking  to 
Thomas,  too.  Well,  I  don't  care,  let  him  come— I 
ain’t  afraid — if  he  was  twice  a  sir,  or  a  lord,  or  a 
duke,  or  the  king  himself,  for  the  matter  of  that. 
No  man  need  be  afraid,  if  he’s  an  honest  one.  Eh, 
Nance,  my  girl  ? 

|  Nancy.  No,  Christy — no,  to  be  sure  not.  I’m  not 
afraid  much.  But  see,  Lady  Lisbeth  is  coming  with 
him.  Oh,  I  ain’t  afraid  at  all,  now !  I  say, 
Christy,  now  mind  you  mind  your  manners — be 
genteel  and  purlite  to  her  ladyship. 

Strap.  Ain’t  I  always  genteel  and  purlite,  Mrs. 
Strap  ?  Why,  I’m  noted  for  it. 

Nancy.  Yes,  yes ;  but  I  mean  take  care  what; 
you  say  to  her.  Their  talk’s  very  different  to  ours. 
They  don't  understand  our  common  sense,  you 
know.  How  lucky  it  is  that  we’ve  got  two  chairs! 

(Dusts  them.) 

SIR  GEORGE  and  LADY  ELIZABETH  appear 
at  the  door. 

Sir  G.  Good  morning,  friend — good  morning  f 
(They  enter.)  You  have  had  a  visit  from  one  of  my 
people  this  morning,  I  believe  ? 

Strap.  I  believe  I  have,  indeed,  and  he - 

Sir  G.  Was  presuming  and  insolent,  and  gave  you 
a  bad  opinion  of  his  master. 

Strap.  Yes;  that  is,  no — yes;  I  mean  no.  (To 
Nancy.)  'Pon  my  life,  he’s  a  civil  spoken  fellow ! 

Nancy.  (To  him.)  So  he  is,  and  my  ladyship 
looks  good-humoured  enough,  I’m  sure.  Ask  her 
to  sit  down.  (She  offers  a  chair  to  Sir  George.) 

Sir  G.  I  thank  you.  (To  Strap,)  You  have  got 
a  charming  wife  here,  I’m  sure. 

Strap.  You  are  quite  right.  Sir  George.  She  is 
a  capital  wench,  and  her  ladyship,  there,  she’s  a, 

capital  wen -  (Nancy  pulls  his  arm.)  I  mean,  a 

capital— a  charming  wife,  too,  I’m  sure.  You 
mustn’t  make  flsh  of  one  and  flesh  of  t’other,  you 
know.  That’ll  never  do.  And  she’s  got  such  a 
pretty  little  foot,  too.  I’ve  seen  it  when  she’s  been 
getting  out  of  the  carriage,  often.  My — how  J. 
should  like  to  make  shoes  for  it ! 

Lady  E.  You  are  very  gallaut,  Mr.  Strap,  and  I 
have  a  compliment  in  store  for  you.  You  have  a 
capital  voice. 

Strap.  (Bowing  modestly.)  Oh,  my  lady! 

Nancy.  (Aside  to  Strap.)  What  did  that  fool 
mean,  then  ? 

Lady  E.  Yes ;  you  have  an  excellent  voice,  and 
sing  very  well ;  but  I  think  you  begin  rather  early 
in  the  morning. 

Strap.  (To  Nancy.)  Now  for  it.  (Aloud.)  So  do 
the  birds,  my  lady  ;  but,  for  all  that,  you  can’t  give 
them  notice  to  quit — you  can’t  turn  them  out. 

Sir  G.  Notice  to  quit— turn  out?  Whoever 
thought  of  such  a  thing  ?  If  my  servant  has  used, 
any  such  threat  to  you,  he  has  been  to  blame.  I 
never  authorised  any  such  injustice. 

Nancy .  (To  Strap.)  There,  now  ! 

Lady  E  You  see,  my  good  people,  we  are  very 
differently  situated  in  life.  You  get  up  at  day¬ 
break,  pass  the  day  in  labour,  and  go  to  bed  at  sun- 
set. 

Strap.  Yes ;  that  saves  candles,  you  see. 
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Lady  E.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  late  before 
we  go  to  bed,  sometimes  not  before  you  are  getting 
up,  and,  although  I  like  music  exceedingly,  and  am 
very  fond  of  singing,  yet  you  know  a  little  rest  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Nancy.  {To  Strap.)  What  my  ladyship  says  is 
very  true. 

Lady  E.  Just,  perhaps,  as  I  have  got  into  my 
first  sleep,  I  am  suddenly  awoke  by  your  singing  ; 
and  although,  as  I  said  before,  you  siug  well — very 
well,  and  “  The  Swiss  Boy”  is  a  very  pretty  song, 
yet,  at  such  a  time,  I’m  sure  you’ll  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  not  particularly  pleasant. 

Strap.  (Sighing.)  Well,  well,  my  lady ;  but  it  s 
very  odd  what  a  different  effect  the  noise  aud  the 
music  that  I  hear  from  your  house  lias  upon  me, 
After  my  work’s  done,  I  have  my  bit  of  supper, 
aud  I  go  to  bed  and  to  sleep,  when  presently  I’m 
awoke  out  of  a  comfortable  snooze  by  the  music 
and  singing  from  over  the  way ;  and,  do  you 
know,  my  lady,  I’m  as  pleased  as  Punch  when  I 
hear  it,  for  I  think  you’re  all  happy,  and  I  re¬ 
joice  at  it. 

Sir  G.  (Aside.)  So  poor,  yet  so  contented !  A 
strong,  healthy  man  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to 
bear  without  annoyance  the  want  of  sleep  some¬ 
times  ;  but  Lady  Elizabeth  has  been  in  bad  health 
and  is  very  delicate. 

Nancy.  (Quickly.)  Lady  Lisbetli!  Christopher 
Strap  slia’n't  sing  any  more,  you  may  depend. 

Lady  E.  No,  no  ;  I  do  not  require  so  great  a 
sacrifice  as  that ;  his  gaiety  is  his  wealth,  and  I 
would  not  for  worlds  deprive  him  of  it. 

Strap.  (Mournfully.)  No  ;  I  won’t  sing  any  more. 

Nancy.  That’s  right,  Christy. 

Lady  E.  Then  I  shall  be  really  angry  —  nay, 

hurt.  , 

Strap.  No,  no,  my  lady ;  no,  you  sha  n  t  be 
neither  one  nor  t’other.  I  will  sing,  but  I’ll  sing 
in  a  whisper. 

Lady  E.  Good,  kind  creature ! 

Sir  G.  Give  me  your  hand,  friend ;  you  arc  a 
noble  fellow. 

Strap.  What,  Sir  George !  You  shake  hands 
with  Christopher  Strap  the  cobbler!  (Aside  to 
Nancy.)  I  wish  his  man,  Thomas,  was  here.  (Wipes 
his  hand,  and  gives  it  to  Sir  George.)  It  may,  per¬ 
haps,  dirty  your  kid  glove  ;  but,  take  my  word  for 
it,  that’s  all  the  harm  it’ll  do  you.  (Aside  to 
Nancy.)  Uncommon  kind,  ain’t  they?  I  should 
like  to  show  ’urn  a  bit  of  civility..  I  know! 
(During  this,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Elizabeth  talk 
apart.  Strap,  aloud  to  Sir  George.)  We’ve  had  a 
long  talk,  Sir  George,  and,  as  her  ladyship  is  deli¬ 
cate  I’m  sure  she  must  want  some  refreshment 
after  it,  so  perhaps  you’ll  sit  down  and  take  a 
snack  with  us. 

Nancy.  (Aside  to  him,.)  Christy,  what  are  you 

about  ?  ,  n 

Strap.  What  am  I  about?  Why,  doing  the 

honours,  to  be  sure. 

Nancy.  (Aside.)  My  ladyship  can’t  eat  red  her¬ 
rings,  you  stupid !  . 

Strap.  But  there’s  the  onions,  yon  know. 

Nancy.  (To  Lady  Elizabeth.)  Pray  excuse  him, 
my  lady ;  he  means  well,  but 

Lady  E.  Oh,  I  am  sure  he  does,  and  I  am  very 
much  obliged  to  him — indeed,  to  both  of  you.  Ilo 
has  given  up  a  great  pleasure  on  my  account,  and 
ho  shall  be  rewarded— nay,  I  insist  upon  it!  Fol¬ 
low  Sir  George  to  the  house ;  he  has  something  to 
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say  to  you,  and  I  will  remain  here  aud  have  a  talk 
with  your  wife  if  she  will  allow  me. 

Nancy.  Oh,  my  lady - 

Strap.  Well,  my  lady,  as  you  please.  The  women 
always  have  their  own  way  with  me.  (To  Sir 
George.)  Just  wait  a  minute,  Sir  George,  while  I 
take  off  ray  apron  and  pop  on  my  coat.  Here, 
Nance,  help  us  on  with  it. 

(Puts  on  coal.) 


Nancy.  (Aside  to  him.)  What’s  my  ladyship 
going  to  talk  to  me  about,  I  wonder  ? 

Strap.  Mind  how  you  behave,  now.  Now,  Sir 
George,  here  I  am,  all  ready ;  soon  dressed,  you 
see.  Good  bye,  my  lady,  for  the  present.  I’m  sure 
I’m  quite  happy  that  I’ve  made  your  acquaintance. 
Ain’t  you,  Nance  ? 

Nancy.  Hold  your  tongue,  and  go.  Don  t  you 
see  Sir  George  is  waiting?  [Exeunt  Sir  George  and 
Strap,  d.  f.  " Nancy  goes  to  window  and  calls  after 
him.]  I  say,  Christy,  don’t  be  long!  I  can’t  bear 
the  house  without  him. 

Lady  E.  What,  not  for  a  few  minutes  ?  I  don  t 
see  Sir  George  for  a  whole  fortnight. 

Nancy.  Why,  don’t  you  live  together,  then  ? 

Lady  E.  We  live  in  the  same  house,  to  be  sure; 
but  we  each  have  our  separate  apartments,  and 
each  our  separate  pursuits ;  so  that  it  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  we  don’t  meet  for  ten  days  at  a  time. 

Nancy.  La  !  What’s  the  good  of  being  married 
then  ? 

Lady  E.  (Sighing.)  For  an  establishment. 

Nancy.  What !  For  a  coach  and  six  horses,  and 
fine  clothes,  aud  a  great  house  where  you  cau’t 
be  happy. 

Lady  E.  ’Tis  true,  indeed ;  and  I  am  so  charmed 
with  ypur  apparent  happiness  and  contentment, 
that  I  would  fain  know  the  secret  for  being  so. 

Nancy.  Lord,  my  lady,  there’s  no  secret  about  it. 

I  love  Christopher  and  Christopher  loves  me,  aud 
we  both  love  the  child— and  that’s  it,  I  suppose. 

Lady  E.  You  have  a  child,  then  ? 

Nancy.  Yes,  we  have  indeed;  and  a  beautiful, 
fat,  rosy-cheelced  fellow  he  is.  (Pushes  open  door.) 
There,  my  ladyship  may  see  him,  kicking  about 
like  fun  on  the  bed. 

Lady  E.  He  is,  indeed,  a  fine  fellow.  Oh,  he  will 
be  off  the  bed ! 

Nancy.  No,  no,  not  he ;  lie’s  used  to  it.  There, 
my  ladyship,  see,  lie’s  all  right  again. 

Lady  E.  How  I  envy  that  calm  state  of  feeling ! 

I  am  always  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm,  for  fear 
I  should  even  hear  of  some  accident  having  hap¬ 
pened  to  my  darling  Augustus,  wTho  is  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  at  nurse. 

Nancy.  What,  send  your  child  away  from  you 
to  be  nursed  !  Oh,  I  dou’t  wonder  at  your  being 
unhappy.  But  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady— I  hope  I 
don’t  offend. 

Lady  E.  Not  at  all.  Pray  go  on. 

Nancy.  May  I  make  so  bold  as  to  give  my  lady¬ 
ship  a  bit  of  advice  ? 

Lady  E.  Pray  do  !  I  shall  be  happy  to  listen  to 
it. 

Nancy.  Well,  then,  I’m  going  to  speak  my  mind 
plain  out,  you  know,  and,  I'll  lay  my  life  on’t, 
that  if  my  ladyship  will  hut  follow  my  advice,  you’ll 
bo  as  happy  as  the  day’s  long.  First  of  all,  then, 
do  you  send  for  your  child  home,  poor  little  dear  ; 
then  you’ll  find  that  you  will  see  more  of  Sir 
George.  I  dare  say,  now,  it  was  some  stupid 
|  doctor  that  told  you  to  send  him  away.  Ah,  I 
t  thought  so  !  Now,  do  you  have  the  child  home,  aud 
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send  the  doctor  away.  That’s  the  thing.  I’ve  no 
patience  with  them  doctors.  Then,  my  lady,  I 
advise  you  to  walk  abont  a  bit — don’t  always  be 
going  about  in  your  coach — exercise  will  do  you 
good,  make  you  strong  and  hearty.  See  after 
your  servants  yourself,  then  you  won’t  be  robbed 
quite  so  much  ;  and  the  money  that  you  save  in 
that  wray  there  is  many  a  poor  person,  old  and 
sick  and  out  of  work,  that  it  might  be  a  comfort 
to.  Thank  goodness,  we  have  a  plenty.  Then 
you’ll  bo  so  happy.  I  know  what  it  is  in  my  little 
way.  I  feel  so  comfortable  here — (‘putting  her 
hand  on  her  heart) — after  I  have  taken  a  jug  of  tea 
or  a  little  of  our  broth  to  any  poor  cretur  that 
wants  it— you  can’t  think  what  a  pleasure  it  is. 
Then,  my  lady,  go  to  bed  at  night,  not  in  the 
morning;  get  up  in  the  morning,  not  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  if  you  are  not  happy  after 
all  that,  then  I  give  you  leave  to  say  that  Nancy 
Strap’s  a  story-teller. 

Lady  E.  (Aside.)  I  believe  she  is  right,  indeed. 
Nancy.  I  hope  I  hav’n’t  offended,  my  lady. 

Lady  E.  No  ;  indeed,  you  have  not,  and  to  prove 
it,  I  will  follow  your  advice  as  nearly  as  I  possibly 
can.  I 

Nancy.  That’s  right;  I  know  it’ll  do.  I’m  as  | 
happy  as  the  day’s  long — why  shouldn’t  you  be  ?  ! 
(Goes  to  window  and  looks  out.)  What  a  time  > 
Christy  has  been  gone,  to  be  sure  !  I  wish  he’d 
come  back. 

Lady  E.  Don’t  be  uneasy.  I  am  now, going  home, 
and  will  send  him  to  you.  Good  morning,  and  for 
the  future  look  upon  me  as  your  friend.  You  shall 
have  more  than  words  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am 
so.  (Aside.)  I  would  willingly  give  these  good 
people  my  wealth  could  they  impart  their  gaiety 
and  contentment  to  me.  (Aloud.)  Good-bye — 
good-bye ! 

(Exit,  D.  F. 

Nancy.  Rich,  and  young  and  pretty,  and  yet  not 
happy.  But  she  don’t  go  the  right  way  to  work, 

I  can  see.  Well,  I  wouldn’t  change  places  with 
her — no,  not  to  be  twice  a  lady,  not  I.  I  wish 
Christy  would  comeback  though,  for  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  purdigously.  (Opens  door  of  room.) 
How  good  and  quiet  baby  is,  bless  his  little  heart ! 

I  must  have  a  kiss,  that  I  must. 

[ Exit  Nancy  into  room,  l.  2  e. 

CHRISTY  loolcs  in  at  window ,  laughing,  and 
hugging  a  canvas  bag  with  money  in  it,  then 
enters  through  back  door. 

Strap.  It’s  money.  Ha,  ha!  I’ve  got  money. 
I’m  a  rich  man.  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Christopher  Strap, 
the  cobbler,  a  rich  man !  Now,  then,  what  shall  I 
do  first  ?  Why,  I’ll  pay  Mother  Jones’s  rent  for 
her,  and  give  her  back  the  shilling  she  paid 
Nance  for  being  soled  and  heeled.  I’ll  buy  poor 
dear  granny  some  blankets,  to  keep  her  old  bones 
warm  this  winter;  set  poor  Jobson  in  the  lane 
yonder  on  his  legs  again ;  give  everybody  everything 

they  want,  and — and - Holla— stop  !  When  the 

money’s  all  gone,  though,  I  may  want  something 
myself.  Gad,  I  didn’t  think  of  that ;  aud  now  I  do 
think  I  do  want  a  new'  Sunday  coat  sadly.  I  shall 
meet  my  friend,  Sir  George,  at  church,  and  now  he 
may  stop  and  shake  hands  with  me  again  before  the 
whole  congregation.  Oh,  I  must  have  a  tidy  coat 
for  one  thing,  and  I  am  not  obliged  to  pay  Mother 
Jones’s  rent.  I’ll  give  her  back  the  shilling— that’ll 
do.  Well,  then,  granny  w'on’t  wrant  the  blankets  I 
till  quite  winter,  and  it’s  a  long  time  to  that.  And  I 
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why  should  I  go  and  give  Jobson  the  money  that 
has  been  given  me  to  make  me  rich  ?  Charity 
begins  at  home.  Love  your  neighbour,  but  don’t 
pull  down  your  hedge.  No,  no  ;  now'  I  have  got 
money  I’ll  take  care  of  it ;  I’ll  keep  it  safe — safe ! 
Aye ;  there’s  another  thing.  Suppose  it  gets  about 
that  I’ve  got  twenty  pounds  all  in  gold  somebody 
may  break  open  my  stall  and  cut  my  throat.  Yes, 
yes  ;  uobody  shall  know  a  wrord  about.  I’ll  hide  it 
— hide  it. 


Re-enter  NANCY,  l.  2  e. 

Nancy.  Oh,  there  you  are  at  last!  (To  herself .) 
But,  holla,  what’s  the  matter  with  him,  I  wonder  P 
Howr  he  stands  with  his  arms  folded,  and  looking 

as  dull — as  dull - No  song,  no  “  Swiss  Boy,”  no 

nothing.  Christy,  dear,  I’m  tired  of  waiting ;  but 
la,  how  pale  you  are,  and  you  look  all  sad-like ! 

Slrap.  Sad — I  look  sad,  you  think  ?  You’re  quite 
wrong,  I  am  merry — very  merry ! 

Nancy.  Very  merry  you  call  it,  do  you?  It 
doesn’t  seem  so  to  me,  Christy. 

Strap.  But  I  feel  it  here  in  my  heart,  whatever 
it  may  seem.  (Aside.)  I  am  rich— rich ! 

Nancy.  Well,  I’m  glad  of  it,  if  you  do;  but  I 
must  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  it — see  you  look 
merry,  and  hear  yon  sing  a  bit.  Sing,  Christy,  dear, 
do !  I  know'  you  are  alwrays  meri'y  and  happy 
when  you  sing. 

Strap.  Sing,  indeed  !  I’ve  something  else  to  do 
now.  Besides,  I  can’t  sing;  I’ve  got  a  head¬ 
ache.  One  can’t  always  be  singing,  aud  gentlefolks 
don’t  sing  at  this  time  a-day. 

Nancy.  (Aside.)  Gentlefolks?  What  can  be  tho 
matter?  (Aloud.)  Well,  then,  come  and  have 
your  breakfast — breakfast  and  dinner  all  in  one 
now,  I  think.  Come,  dear— come,  it’s  all  ready  ! 

Strap.  No,  no ;  I  can’t  eat — I’m  not  hungry# 
But  what  have  you  to  give  me  P 

Nancy.  Why,  I  told  you,  dear— red  herrings  and 
some  nice  young  onions. 

Strap.  Herrings  and  onions  ?  Bah !  I  can’t  eat 
herrings  and  onions — I  must  eat  something  better. 

Nancy*  Something  better?  La,  Christy,  what 
can  be  better  ?  Besides,  you  know,  dear,  I  couldn’t 
get  any  very  great  treat,  for  I  only  had  a  shilling, 
you  know,  aud  you  used  to  bo  very  fond  of  red 
herrings. 

Strap.  Yes;  but  I’m  a  rich  man  now — (chink¬ 
ing  money  in  pocket)— and  rich  men  don’t  eat  red 
herrings  and  onions. 

Nancy.  A  rich  man,  Christy  ?  You  don’t  say  so  ! 
How  much  have  you  got  P 

Strap.  What’s  that  to  you? 

Nancy.  What’s  that  to  me  ?  La,  Strap,  whv  a 
great  deal  to  me,  to  be  sure !  I  want  to  know, 
and  I  will  know. 

Strap.  The  devil  you  will !’ 

(Buttons  up  his  pocket s,  folds  his  arms, 
and  turn  his  back  to  her.) 

Nancy.  (Goes  round  to  him.)  Now  do,  dear,  tell 
me  how  much  money  you’ve  got. 

Strap.  (Turning  from  her.)  No,  no. 

Nancy.  (Following  him.)  Do,  Christy,  dear— 
pray  do ! 

Strap.  (Sharply.)  No,  I  won’t,  I  tell  you. 

Nancy.  Well,  I’m  sure!  Christopher  Strap, 
will  you  tell  me  how  much  money  you’ve  got  or 
no  ? 

Strap.  No!  Well,  I  don’t  know.  Yes,  I  will 
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tell  you.  Why,  Nance,  I’ve  got  twenty  pound, 
all  in  gold.  Hark ! 

( Chinks  the  money.) 


Nancy.  Oh,  oh,  oh !  Twenty  pounds,  all  in  gold  ! 
What  a  lot  of  things  we  will  buy !  You  shall  have 
anew  coat,  and  I’ll  have  a  new  gown;  and  the 
child — oh,  the  child! — he  shall  have  everything  in 
the  world;  and  we  will  have  a  cow  and  a  pig, 
and  some  chick-a-biddys,  and  a  cat  ana  a  dog,  and 
a  donkey,  and -  Oh,  what  fun  it  will  be ! 

Strap.  Is  that  all  ? 

Nancy.  Why,  yes!  Just  at  first,  Christy,  1 
think  we  had  better  not  spend  too  much.  Don’t 
you  think  so  ? 

Strap.  I  do ;  and  so  do  you  step  to  Dick  Trowel, 
and  tell  him  that  I  want  to  speak  a  word  to  him. 

Nancy.  What,  Dick  the  bricklayer,  do  you  mean  ? 
You’re  surely  never  going  to  build  a  house, 
Christy  ?  Indeed,  you’d  better  not.  I’d  sooner  buy 
one  already  built. 

Strap.  I’m  not  going  to  build,  I’m  going  to  pull 
down. 

Nancy.  Pull  down  the  house !  Mercy  on  me ! 

Strap.  You’re  a  fool.  I  didn’t  say  I  was  going 
to  pull  down  the  house,  did  I  ?  All  I  want  Dick 
for  is  to  tell  me  where  I  can  pull  down  a  few 
bricks  in  the  chimney  without  making  a  mess  of 
the  whole  concern.  I  want  to  make  a  hole  there. 

Nancy.  Make  a  hole  in  the  chimney  !  La,  Christy, 
what  for?  (Aside.)  The  money  has  turned  his 
brain,  to  be  sure !  .  , 

Strap.  ( Looking  about,  and  speaking  low.)  lo 
hide  the  money  in !  Not  a  word  of  the  money  to 


Dick. 

Nancy.  He  is  mad,  then?  Oh,  my  poor 

° Strop.'  What  do  you  say  ?  That  I’m  mad !  No, 
no,  Mrs.  Strap ;  it  is  you— you  that  are  mad,  to 
want  to  spend  the  money  that  has  been  given  me 
on  purpose  to  make  a  rich  man  of  me. 

Nancy.  You— you  !  It  wasn’t  given  all  to  you, 

I  know ;  it  was  given  between  ns,  and  it  s  a 

shame.  . 

Strap.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  silly  woman! 
Don’t  you  know  that  what’s  yours  is  mine,  and 
what’s  mine’s  my  own.  The  law  says  so. 

Nancy.  Hang  the  law!  I  don’t  care  for  the  law. 
What  signifies  what  the  law  says  ? 

Strap.  It  signifies  pretty  plainly  that  the  hus¬ 
band  is  to  keep  all  the  money,  and  that  the  wife  is 
to  behave  herself  propeny,  and  do  what  her  hus¬ 
band  tells  her.  I  must  have  a  bolt  upon  that  door, 
a  bar  to  that  window,  locks  everywhere. 

Nancy.  We  never  wanted  bolts  and  bars  and 
locks  before. 

Strap.  Mrs.  Strap! 

Nancy*  Wg11>  well,  you  slin.ll  Iiuvg  tlicm,  if  you 

II  Strap.  I  will  have  them,  I  tell  you,  directly ; 
I  am  not  going  to  let  anybody  rob  me. 

Nancy.  (Sharply.)  Well,  you  needn’t  put  yourself 
in  a  passion  about  it. 

Strap.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Strap  ;  I  will  put  my¬ 
self  in  a  passion  if  I  like,  Mrs.  Strap. 

Nancy.  And  so  will  I,  Mr.  Strap,  if  you  come  to 
that !  Did  ever  any  mortal  hear  the  like  ?  You’ve 
had  something  to  drink  up  yonder,  Mr.  Strap, 
and  it  has  got  in  your  head,  Mr.  Strap.  I  m 
ashamed  of  you. 

Strap.  What’s  that  you  say  ? 

Nancy.  Why,  that  you  are  either  mad  or  drunk ! 

There,  it’s  out  now. 


Strap.  Drunk !  How  dare  you  tell  a  sober,  honest 
man  like  me  that  I  am  drunk  ? 

Nancy.  Behave  yourself  properly,  then,  and, 
give  me  some  of  that  money. 

Strap.  I  won’t! 

Nancy.  You  shall ! 

Strap.  If  I  do,  I’ll  be  hanged  ! 

Nancy.  If  you  don’t,  I  shall ;  for  I  shall  do  you 

a  mischief,  and  then - 

(Christy  takes  up  the  strap.) 

Strap.  Take  care ! 

Nancy.  Raise  your  arm  agin  a  woman !  Ah, 
you  coward! 

Strap.  Don’t  provoke  me,  or  I  beat  you  like  a 
suck  ^ 

Nancy.  You  daren’t,  you  coward — you  daren’t ! 

Strap.  (Takes  hold  of  both  her  hands.)  Daren't  I  ? 

(Raises  strap.) 

Nancy.  (Crying.)  Oh,  oh,  oh!  For  shame — for 
shame,  you  nasty,  dirty,  tipsy  fellow !  If  I  had 
but  the  use  of  my  hands,  I’d  scratch  your  eyes 
out,  that  I  would !  You  ar’n’t  my  Christy  any 
longer — you  are  some  brute,  to  use  me  so.  Ho,  ho, 
ho! 

Strap.  (Dropping  her  hands.)  I  am  a  brute — a 
beast!  Poor  Nance!  I  didn’t  mean  it;  some 
devil’s  about  me  !  There— there,  never  mind,  don’t 
cry — don’t  cry,  I  tell  you!  (She  cries  louder  and 
louder.)  Nance,  I  say,  don’t  cry.  She  can’t  hear 
a  word  I  say.  (She  goes  crying  into  the  room,  L.  2  e.) 
There  she  goes,  without  speaking  to  me.  How 
spiteful  these  women  are.  (Pushes  the  door  open 
gently,  and  looks  in.)  Now  the  child’s  going  to 
begin;  and,  if  she  isn’t  shaking  him!  Poor  little 
thing !  To  vent  it  ou  the  child — the  child  she’s  so 
fond  of,  too!  Nance,  Nance,  I  say,  come  here,  do, 
and  don’t  beat  the  boy. 

Nancy.  (From  room.)  I  will  if  I  like. 

Strap.  Come  here,  I  tell  yon. 

Nancy.  (From  room.)  No,  I  won’t. 

Strap.  (Very  loud.)  Come  here,  I  say.  directly, 
Mrs.  Strap  ! 

Re-enter  NANCY,  sulkily,  L.  2  E. 

What  was  you  going  to  beat  the  boy  for  ? 

Nancy.  Because  you  was  a  goiug  to  beat  me  ;  and 
I’ll  beat  and  break  everybody  and  everything — 
that  I  will. 

Strap.  Will  you?  So  will  I!  (Takes  a  chair , 
breaks  the  back  off,  and  sits  down.)  There  ! 

Nancy.  What  do  you  do  that  for  ?  What’s  the 
use  of  that? 

Strap.  I  like  stools  better  than  chairs. 

Nancy.  (Takes  a  plate  from  the  table  and  breaks 
it.)  And  I  like  pieces  of  plate  better  than  a  plate. 

Strap.  Do  you  ?  Then  you  shall  have  enough 
of  ’um.  (Ricks  the  table  over.) 

Nancy.  (Going  to  corner  cnjiboard,  takes  out  some 
cups  and  saucers,  and  dashes  them  down.)  You 
sha’n’t  have  the  best  of  it. 

Strap.  Nor  you. 

(Throws  the  remainder  from  cupboard 
out  of  the  window,  then  turns  to  the 
table  and  snatches  up  a  knife.  Nancy 
screams  and  runs  to  him.  Sir  George 
and  I.ady  Flizabeth  are  seen  at  win* 
dou\) 

Nancy.  Christy— Christy,  what  are  yon  going  to 
do? 

(Takes  knife  from  him,  and  throws  her¬ 
self  in  a  chair,) 

Strap.  To  kill  myself. 
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Nancy.  Oh,  oh,  oh!  This  is  all  along  of  the 
money. 

Strap.  So  it  is,  Nance.  I  told  you  there  was  some 
devil  about  me,  and  that’s  it.  Curse  the  money ! 
Ever  since  I’ve  had  it,  I’ve  been  wretched,  miser¬ 
able,  and  brutal.  It  has  changed  my  nature.  I  won’t 
have  it ;  I’ll  take  it  back.  Oh,  what  a  misfortune 
it  is  to  bo  rich !  I  said  so  this  very  morning  and 
yet  I  took  it.  Fool  that  I  was!  But  I’ll  take  it 
back,  Nance— I’ll  take  it  back !  (Is  going  out.) 

Enter  SIR  GEORGE  and  LADY  ELIZABETH, 

D.  F. 

Sir  G.  What  is  all  this  ? 

Lady  E.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Strap.  The  money,  my  lady — the  money’s^  the 
matter.  I  won’t  have  it — I  can’t  bear  the  sight  of 
it.  I  was  just  going  to  take  it  back  to  Sir  George. 

Sir  G.  Why,  friend— why  ? 

Strap.  Because  I  hate  it. 

Lady  E.  But  you  cannot  live  without  money. 

Strap.  Yes,  we  can,  my  lady.  Can’t  we,  Nance  ? 
Ah,  she  won’t  speak  to  me  any  more  !  She  doesn’t 
love  mo  now,  and  I  don’t  wonder  at  it,  fpr  I  have 
been  a  savage  to  her,  and  all  through  this  infernal 
money.  I  beg  pardon,  my  lady.. 

Lady  E.  We  thought  we  were  doing  you  a  kind¬ 
ness. 

Strap.  I’m  sure  you  did,  and  I’m  grateful  for  it ; 
but  take  it  away,  Sir  George— take  it  away  !  ( Gives 
money.)  It  has  cost  me  more— ha,  a  precious  sight 
more !— than  it  could  ever  buy  me— the  love  of  my 
wife !  She’ll  never  forgive  me. 

Lady  E.  Yes,  yes,  she  will,  I’m  sure.  Go  to  her. 

Strap.  Do  you  think  she  will,  my  lady  ?  Well, 
you  women  know  one  another  best,  I  dare  say,  so 
I’ll  try  her.  (Goes  to  her.)  Nancy,  wife,  speak  to 
me  !  I  know  I’ve  been  a  brute,  but  forgive  me — 
do,  there’s  a  dear !  (Puts  his  arm  round  her  waist, 
she  looks  up,  and  smiles.  To  Lady  Elizabeth.)  She  s 
smiling,  my  lady.  That’s  a  good  sign. 

Nancy.  Will  you  ever  use  the  strap  again  for 
anything  besides  yonr  work  ? 

Strap.  ’Pon  my  life  I  won’t ! 

Nancy.  ( Getting  up.)  Well,  then,  I  will  forgive 
y0U_  ( They  embrace.) 

J  Strap.  Oh,  that’s  done  me  a  world  o’  good  ! 

Nancy.  ( To  Lady  Elizabeth.)  It  wasn’t  all  his 
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,  fault,  my  ladyship.  Ho’d  never  a  done  it,  bless 
you,  if  he  hadn’t  had  that  nasty  money. 

Lady  E.  But,  my  good  friends,  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  use  of  money, 
but  in  the  abuse. 

Strap.  Abuse — abuse  ?  Why,  I  shall  always 
abuse  it  as  long  as  ever  I  live.  But  there,  it’s  gone 
now,  and  I  feel  as  if  a  lump  of  lead  was  taken  off 
my  heart.  I  can  laugh,  and  dance,  and  sing  now 
again.  (Sings.)  “  Am  not  I— am  not,  I  say - " 

(Nancy  stops  his  mouth.) 

Nancy.  Hush,  Christy— hush !  My  ladyship - 

Lady  E.  No,  no ;  pray  do  not  stop  him  from 
singing  on  my  account,  and  as  I  wish  to  profit  by 
your  good  advice,  and  rise  early,  I  beg — (to 
Strap)— that  you  will  sing  your  favourite  song  or 
any  other,  at  any  time  you  like. 

Strap.  Oh,  my  lady,  now  I  do  thank  you,  in¬ 
deed! 

Lady  E.  But  I  wish  you  would  oblige  us  by  tak¬ 
ing  this  money. 

Strap.  No,  my  lady— no.  Pray  don’t  ask  me! 
I’ll  do  anything  else  in  the  whole  world  to  oblige 
you  or  Sir  George  with  pleasure  ;  but  I  wouldn’t 
have  that  money — no,  not  to  be  made  King  of 
England.  Bnt,  my  lady,  if  that  money  is  a  bore 
to  you,  and  you  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  it. 
I’ll  tell  you.  There’s  a  poor  devil,  a  brother 
cobbler,  who  lives  at  the  end  of  the  lane  yonder, 
with  a  sick  wife  and  fonr  small  children,  and  little 
or  no  work.  Give  it  to  him.  I  shall  enjoy  that  a 
precious  sight  more  than  having  it  myself. 

Nancy.  Oh,  do,  my  ladyship— do!  That’ll  be 
prime. 

Lady  E.  He  shall  have  it,  for  you,  I  find,  are 
rich  indeed.  (To  Sir  George.)  Poor  and  content 
is  rich,  and  rich  enough.  How  very  true ! 

Strap.  Thank  ye,  my  lady — thank  ye.  And  now, 
with  hard  work  and  good  humour,  my  girl,  we 
shall  get  on  famously.  I  won’t  offer  to  beat  you, 
you  won’t  beat  the  child  ;  I  won’t  break  the  chairs, 
you  won’t  break  the  plates,  and  yet — (to  the  house) 
— with  permission,  I  think  we  had  better  try  it 
again  to-morrow,  to  fix  in  our  own  minds  and  in 
those  of  our  kind  friends  that  contentment  is 
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This  Edition,  containing  the  whole  of  Scott’s  Novels,  32  in  number,  with  125  Illustrations,  is  now  pub» 
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DON  JUAN.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE  S  EDITION,  t!d. ;  postage,  lid.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  VICAR  OF  WAKEFIELD.  By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE  S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

SIEGE  OF  CORINTH,  PRISONER  OF  CHILLON,  &c.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE  S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

LALLA  ROOKH.  By  Thomas  Moore. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  3d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

THE  CORSAIR.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

MARMION.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment 

CHILDE  HAROLD’S  PILGRIMAGE.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

SINDBAD  THE  SAILOR.  From  “The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA.  By  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Translated  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

RASSELAS,  PRINCE  OF  ABISSINIA.  By  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  2d.  ;  postage,  one  penny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ALADDIN;  or,  the  WONDERFUL  LAMP.  From  “The  Arabian  Nights. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  OTRANTO.  By  Horace  Walpole. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION, 2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  THREE  CALENDERS.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ALI  BABA  AND  THE  FORTY  ROBBERS.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

NOUREDDIN  AND  THE  FAIR  PERSIAN.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ABOULHASSEN  ALI  EBN  BECAR.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  VAMPYRE.  By  Lord  Byron. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION.  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK.  By  The  Old  Stager. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  3d. ;  postage  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

TWO  DROVERS,  &  AUNT  MARGARET’S  MIRROR.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


THE  SURGEON’S  DAUGHTER.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ALMORAN  AND  HAMET.  By  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

ELIZABETH ;  OR,  THE  EXILES  OF  SIBERIA.  By  Madame  Cottin. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment. 

STORY  OF  THE  LITTLE  HUNCHBACK.  From  “  The  Arabian  Nights.” 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2d.;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  without  abridgment. 

ZADIG;  OR,  THE  BOOK  OF  FATE.  By  Voltaire. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  2d. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 

SOLYMAN  AND  ALMENA.  By  Dr.  John  Langhorne. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  Id. ;  postage,  one  halfpenny.  Complete,  from  original,  without  abridgment, 
London  ;  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 
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Now  Ready,  Prioe  Threepence ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 


THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK, 


AND 


GUIDE 


BY  THE  OLD  STAGER 


This  Guide-Book  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects : 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HANDS. 
HOW  TO  EXPRESS  THE  VARIOUS 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

HOW  TO  DECLAIM. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 
BOW  TO  MEMORIZE. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FIGURE. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FACE. 
HOW  TO  TREAD  THE  STAGE. 


PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 
HOW  TO  DO  BYE-PLAY. 

HOW  TO  COMPORT  YOURSELF  AS  A 


LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ENGAGE¬ 
MENT. 


Extract  from  the  Preface  of  the  Work : — “  There  are  certain  difficulties  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  phases  of  the  dramatic  art.  There  are  others  that  arise 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  from  the  want  of  practical  information,  arranged  in  proper  order, 
conveyed  with  due  simplicity  and  clearness  of  definition.  Such  difficulties  necessarily 
result  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  disappontment  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  dramatic 
honours  ;  and  not  unfre  juently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  almost  without  actual  trial,  of 
the  profession  of  the  stage  by  those  who  might,  if  properly  directed,  have  come  to  be 
reckoned  among  its  chief  ornaments. 

“  It  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  remove,  where  possible,  and  in  all  cases  to 
lessen  just  such  difficulties,  by  furnishing  a  ready  reference  to  information  which  shall 
nseoth  the  way  for  the  more  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  desponding  to 
perewrere.” 


Loudon :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 
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CHARLES  DICKENS’  GREAT  NOVEL, 

DOMBEY  AND  SON, 

Now  issued  for  the  first  time  at  the  low  price  of  Sixpence. 
Demy  octavo,  336  pages,  complete  and  unabridged,  with 
all  the  original  illustrations  by  Phiz,  and  portrait  and 
autograph  of  the  author.  The  cheapest  Sixpennyworth 
ever  published. 

Pronounced  by  the  Press  “  the  marvel  of  the  age,  and 
offers  the  best  value  for  money  which  any  publisher  has 
ever  given  the  public.” 


COMPLETE  NOVELS  BY  CHARLES  DICKENS  : 
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Uniform  with  the  above  Work,  price  Sixpence  each. 


SKETCHES  BY  “  BOZ .” 
THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 
BARNABY  RUDGE. 


OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 
MEMOIRS  OF  GRIMALDI. 
HUNTED  DOWN,  &c. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  Part  1. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  Part  2. 


Also,  Price  Twopence  each. 

A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL.  THE  CHIMES. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH.  THE  BATTLE  OF  LIFE 


London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 


